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INTRODUCTION. 

THE  producers  of  an  article  are  not  always  desirous  to  have  it 
exempted  from  taxation.  Those  whose  brawny  shoulders  are  fitted 
to  bear  a  heavy  burden,  are  often  unwilling  to  have  it  lessened 
lest  rivals  should  grow  up  who  may  attain  to  their  position.  The 
Calico  Printers  petitioned  for  the  continuance  of  the  duty  on 
printed  calico.  Advertisers  were  found  who  supported  the 
advertisement  duty,  and  Paper  Makers  of  eminence  exist  who  are 
weak  enough  to  fear  the  competition  of  their  poorer  rivals. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  party  avowedly  interested  in  the  repeal 
of  a  tax,  must  always  be  heard  with  caution,  though  judged  with 
candour.  The  Press  assumes  to  decide  on  all  questions  which 
come  before  it.  On  the  question  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Paper  Duty, 
the  position  of  an  advocate  more  befits  it  than  that  of  a  judge; 
but  if  we  assume  on  this  occasion  no  higher  ground — if  we  call 
upon  the  public  to  scrutinise  at  once  our  facts  and  our  arguments 
as  those  of  interested  parties,  we  do  so  with  the  full  conviction 
not  only  that  the  interests  of  our  readers,  as  such,  are  the  same 
as  our  own,  but  that  the  Repeal  of  the  Paper  Duty  is  imperatively 
demanded  by  the  material  interests  of  the  community — that  this 
duty  is  not  only  a  tax  on  knowledge,  but  a  tax  on  industry ;  and 
that  its  effects  are  at  least  as  prejudicial  to  every  other  interest 
as  they  are  to  our  own.  It  is  only  because  it  was  imposed  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  on  the  press  a  restraint  beyond  the  law  that  it 
has  been  associated  exclusively  with  the  press  in  the  minds  of  men, 
and  had  it  not  been  accompanied  by  the  newspaper  stamp  and 
the  advertisement  duty,  it  would  long  since  have  been  numbered 
with  its  kindred  abominations,  the  excise  on  glass,  leather,  candles, 
and  bricks.  Before  pointing  out  the  particular  modes  in  which 
the  tax  operates  injuriously,  we  propose  to  give  a  short  narrative 
of  its  existence  from  its  first  imposition  to  the  present  time. 
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I. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PAPER  DUTY. 

THE  Paper  Duty  was  first  imposed  in  1696,  during  the  reign  of 
William  III.,  and  consisted  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  English, 
and  25  per  cent,  on  imported  paper,  parchment,  and  pasteboard. 
Its  object  appears  to  have  been  to  defray  the  increased  expendi- 
ture caused  by  the  wars  which  arose  out  of  the  Revolution.  It 
formed  part  of  the  system  by  which  the  burdens  formerly  borne 
by  the  nobility  and  gentry  were  made  to  fall  upon  the  people  at 
large  with  a  fourfold  weight,  and  not  only  to  weigh  upon  the  pro- 
ductive classes,  but  to  impede  that  very  production  on  which  all 
revenue  must  eventually  depend. 

In  1698  the  excise  on  paper  appears  to  have  been  discontinued, 
having  been  granted  only  for  two  years.  When  it  was  again  pro- 
posed to  Parliament,  it  was  with  the  avowed  intention  of  putting 
down  newspapers  arid  pamphlets.  The  new  method  of  taxation 
deprived  the  people  of  control  over  the  expenditure,  and  conse- 
quently made  it  unnecessary  for  the  Government  to  obtain  their 
consent  beforehand  to  its  measures.  One  consequence  of  this 
was,  a  great  appetite  for  news  of  what  had  been  done,  and  the 
same  papers  which  published  the  news,  incensed  persons  in  autho- 
rity by  animadversions  on  their  conduct.  This  had  to  be  put 
down,  not  by  submitting  each  case  to  a  legal  tribunal,  but  by 
some  process  in  which  the  legality  of  what  was  said  should  not 
be  brought  into  evidence,  and  by  which  truth  and  falsehood 
might  be  put  on  a  level. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  on  the  17th 
January,  1712,  there  was  a  message  from  the  crown,  and  to  that 
message  there  was  a  reply,  which  may  be  found  in  the  journals 
of  the  House : — 

"  Mr.  Samuel  St.  John  informed  the  House  he  had  a  message.  Her  Majesty 
finds  it  necessary  to  observe  how  great  license  is  taken  in  publishing  false 
and  scandalous  libels,  such  as  are  a  reproach  to  any  government.  This  evil 
seems  to  be  grown  too  strong  for  the  laws  now  in  force ;  it  is  therefore 
recommended  to  you  to  find  a  remedy  equal  to  the  mischief." 

The  answer  of  the  House  was  as  follows  :— 

"  We  are  very  sensible  how  much  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  abused,  by 
turning  it  into  such  licentiousness  as  is  a  reproach  to  the  nation,  since  not 
only  false  and  scandalous  libels  are  printed  and  published  against  your 
Majesty's  government,  but  the  most  horrid  blasphemies  against  God  and 
religion  ;  and  we  beg  leave  humbly  to  assure  your  Majesty  that  we  will  do 
our  utmost  to  find  out  a  remedy  equal  to  the  mischief,  and  that  may  effec- 
tually cure  it." 
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In  fulfilment  of  their  pledge,  the  House  being  resolved  into  a 
grand  committee  to  consider  of  that  part  of  the  Queen's  message 
to  the  House,  the  17th  January  last,  which  relates  to  the  great 
licence  taken  in  publishing  false  and  scandalous  libels.  Sir  Gilbert 
Dolben  being  the  chairman,  they  came  to  these  two  resolutions : — 

"  1.  That  the  liberty  taken  in  printing  and  publishing  scandalous  and 
impious  libels  creates  divisions  among  her  Majesty's  subjects,  tends  to  the 
disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  is  highly  prejudicial  to  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment, and  is  occasioned  for  want  of  due  regulating  the  press. 

"  2.  That  all  printing  presses  be  registered,  with  the  names  of  the  owners, 
and  pkces  of  abode  ;  and  that  the  author,  printer,  and  publisher  of  every 
book,  set  his  name  and  place  of  abode  thereto." 

These  resolutions  were  ordered  to  be  reported  the  Tuesday 
following ;  but  the  said  report  was  then  put  off  till  that  day 
se'nnight,  and  afterwards  further  adjourned  from  time  to  time ; 
some  members  having,  in  the  Grand  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  suggested  a  more  effectual  way  for  suppressing  libels,  viz., 
by  laying  a  great  duty  on  all  newspapers  and  pamphlets. 

The  tenth  of  Anne  imposed  the  first  tax  on  newspapers  and 
advertisements,  and  also  a  tax  upon  paper  and  foreign  books. 
The  same  Act  imposed  taxes  on  soap  and  printed  calicoes.  These 
taxes  are  now  abolished,  except  the  tax  on  paper,  and  the  duty  on 
foreign  books,  which  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  tax  on  paper. 
Without  it  the  Paper  Duty  would  act  as  a  protection  to  foreign 
printers  of  English  books. 

This  Act  divided  paper  into  twelve  qualities,  taxed  according 
to  their  value.  Had  the  object  been  revenue,  the  Act  would 
probably  have  been  very  soon  repealed,  as  its  receipts  were 
trifling;  but  it  was  imposed  and  retained  for  other  purposes. 
The  effect  of  the  taxation  of  the  press  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  remarks  by  Dean  Swift : — 

"  As  the  person  who  advised  the  Queen  had  only  in  his  thoughts  the 
redressing  of  the  political  and  factious  libels,  I  think  he  ought  to  have  taken 
care,  by  his  great  credit  in  the  House,  to  have  prepared  some  way  by  which 
that  evil  might  be  removed ;  the  law  for  taxing  single  papers  having  pro- 
duced a  quite  contrary  effect,  as  was  then  foreseen  by  many  persous,  and  has 
since  been  found  true  by  experience.  Those  who  would  draw  their  pens  by 
the  side  of  their  princes  and  country,  are  discouraged  by  this  tax,  which 
exceeds  the  intrinsic  value  both  of  the  materials  and  the  work ;  and  this,  if 
I  be  not  mistaken,  without  example." 

That  the  Paper  Duty  was  considered  merely  as  a  link  in  the 
chain  of  the  taxes  on  knowledge,  is  shown  conclusively  by  its 
amount.  The  first  year  it  produced  in  England  £13,743  5s.  9d.  ; 
the  next  year  it  fell  to  less  than  half  that  amount,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  47th  year  that  it  reached  £20,000.  The  falling  off  in 
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the  quantity  of  paper  produced  in  the  few  years  after  the  first,  is 
not  so  great  as  would  be  gathered  from  a  reference  to  the  falling 
off  of  the  revenue  ;  the  effect  of  the  tax  was,  therefore,  to  cause 
the  use  of  inferior  paper,  which,  at  that  time,  was  less  taxed  than 
the  superior.  In  our  time,  we  sometimes  find  persons  who  con- 
tend that  nobody  feels  the  Paper  Duty  ;  the  Parliament  of  Queen 
A^nne  thought  differently,  as  appears  from  the  following  extract 
from  Chandler's  History  and  Proceedings  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons : — 

"  The  3rd  of  May,  1712,  the  House  ordered  that  it  be  an  instruction  to  the 
Committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  whom  the  Bill  for  laying  several  duties 
on  soap  and  paper,  &c.,  was  referred,  to  receive  a  clause,  that  for  the 
encouragement  of  learning,  there  be  a  drawback  of  the  duty  on  paper  used 
in  the  two  Universities  in  the  printing  books  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  Oriental, 
and  Northern  languages." 

In  1717  the  duty  was  made  perpetual,  and  from  time  to  time 
it  was  increased.  The  inconvenience  occasioned  by  dividing  paper 
into  twelve  sorts  was  diminished  in  1803  by  recognising  only  two. 
Paper  made  out  of  old  ropes  alone,  which  had  not  had  the  tar 
extracted,  was  second  class  paper,  and  paid  \\d.  per  Ib.  But 
the  manufacture  defied  the  attempts  of  Parliament  to  regulate 
it.  In  process  of  time  a  way  was  found  of  making  first  class 
paper  out  of  old  ropes.  This  of  course  paid  only  second  class 
duty,  a  source  of  constant  fraud  and  dissatisfaction.  But  it 
would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  vexations  which  have 
attended  the  paper  maker  who  attempted  to  carry  on  his  business 
according  to  Act  of  Parliament.  Indeed,  it  is  surprising,  that  in 
a  country  which  aims  at  morality,  and  boasts  of  its  liberty,  it  is 
accounted  a  crime  to  earn  an  honest  living  by  the  exercise  of  a 
useful  and  important  manufacture. 

On  the  18th  August,  1831,  a  meeting  of  the  principal  manu- 
facturers of  paper  and  pasteboard,  in  England  and  Wales,  was 
held  at  the  London  Coffee  House.  Mr.  Dickinson  presided,  and 
a  memorial  to  the  Treasury  was  agreed  to,  praying  for  the  repeal 
of  the  tax.  The  memorial  stated,  among  other  things — 

"  That  the  manufacture  of  paper  was  suffering  unprecedented  depression. 
That  the  duly  was  unfair,  varying  as  it  did  from  90  to  150  per  cent.  That 
the  fair  trader  suffered  seriously  from  being  undersold  by  those  who  evaded 
the  duty. 

"  That  the  price  of  paper  had  fallen  two  pence  per  pound,  that  the  price  of 
material,  and  cost  of  manufacture,  had  not  been  lowered,  and  that  the  duty 
was  beginning  to  be  paid  out  of  capital."  * 

*  Fourteenth  Report  of  the  Commission  of  Excise  Inquiry — Paper  :  Appendix, 
p.  180. 
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In  1832  it  was  supposed  that  our  financial  system  was  about  to 
undergo  a  systematic  revision,  and  Sir  Henry  Parnell  published 
a  volume  on  Financial  Reform.  Among  the  taxes  which  met 
with  his  severe  reprobation,  foremost  was  the  Paper  Duty. 

"  The  duty  on  the  paper  manufacture  varies  from  50  to  150  per  cent,  on 
the  different  kinds  of  paper.  The  laws  for  regulating  the  collection  of  it 
are  so  scattered  and  confused,  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  for  a  manu- 
facturer to  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  them.  The  number  and  amount  of 
the  penalties  to  which  he  is  subject  are  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  frauds 
he  may,  by  possibility,  be  guilty  of ;  while  the  power  of  administering  these 
laws  and  levying  these  penalties  is  unlimited. 

"  The  duty  on  paper  has  an  injurious  effect  on  many  other  trades  besides 
that  of  the  paper  maker.  The  limited  consumption  which  it  occasions 
injures  the  makers  of  machinery,  type  founders,  ink  makers,  printers, 
engravers,  booksellers,  bookbinders,  stationers,  paper  stainers,  and  several 
other  trades.  But  the  greatest  evil  of  all,  is  the  high  price  of  books,  which 
it  gives  rise  to.  This  places  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  of  useful  and  necessary  arts,  and  of  sober  and  industrious  habits. 
Books  carry  the  productions  of  the  human  mind  over  the  whole  world,  and 
may  be  truly  called  the  raw  materials  of  every  kind  of  science  and  art,  and 
of  all  social  improvement."* 

In  1835  a  royal  commission,  of  which  Sir  Henry  Parnell  was 
chairman,  investigated  every  branch  of  the  question,  and  heard 
evidence  from  the  principal  paper  makers  of  the  United  Kingdom 
as  well  as  from  several  publishers  of  eminence.  In  urging  the 
revision  of  the  tax  instead  of  its  total  repeal,  the  Commission 
expressed  a  hope  that  they  should  "  not  be  considered  as  conveying 
any  approval  of  this  head  of  duty,"  and  they  anticipated  the 
time  when  "  circumstances  shall  admit  realising  the  still  more 
beneficial  effects  which  would  result  from  a  total  abolition  of 
the  duty."f 

Their  actual  recommendations  were  : — 

1.  That  the  two  existing  classes  of  paper  should  be  consolidated  into  one. 

2.  That  the  rate  of  duty  should  be  fixed  at  \^d.  per  Ib.  on  all  paper. 

3.  That  all  classes  of  pasteboards  and  millboards  be  in  like  manner  con- 
solidated, and  that  the  duty  to  be  levied  on  them  be  fixed  at  14s.  per  cwt. 

4.  That  the  reduced  duties  be  collected  in  the  round  following  the  charge. 

5.  That  on  the  reduction  of  the  duty  the  allowance  to  hot-pressers  and 
clothiers  be  discontinued. 

6.  That  the  penalties  now  existing  be  revised,  with  a  view  to  their  reduction. 

7.  That  the  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  paper  be  revised  and  consoli- 
dated, and  that  the  manufacturers  should  be  furnished  by  the  Board  of 
Excise  with  a  digest  of  the  regulations  affecting  their  trade. 

8.  That  the  surveys  on  makers  of  tea  trays,  bottle  stands,  and  other 
articles  of  that  description  be  discontinued  ;  and 

9.  That  the  duty  on  stained  paper  be  repealed,  and  the  survey  abolished.  J 

*  Sir  Henry  Parnell  on  Financial  Reform,  p.  26. 
f  Report  of  Commissioners  of  Excise  Inquiry,  p.  28. 
t  Report,  p.  38. 
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Most  of  these  recommendations  were  adopted.  The  next 
year  was  passed  the  6  and  7  Wm.  IV.  cap.  52,  which  placed 
on  all  paper  and  millboard  a  uniform  duty  of  \%d.  per  lb., 
and  repealed  the  extra  duty  on  stained  paper.  The  2  and  3 
Vic.,  cap.  23,  revised  the  penalties  and  consolidated  into  one  all 
Acts  of  Parliament  on  the  subject  of  paper,  and  enacted  that  the 
duty  should  be  made  up  every  six  weeks,  and  then  paid  in  six 
days.  The  repeal  of  the  extra  duty  on  stained  paper  has  been 
followed  by  an  immense  consumption ;  the  effect  of  shortening 
the  credit  of  the  manufacturer  will  be  spoken  of  presently. 

The  alterations  of  Sir  Henry  Parnell  have  lowered  the  price  of 
paper  to  the  public,  eased  the  manufacturer  of  many  vexations, 
and  increased  the  gross  revenue  from  £790,777  in  1836,  to 
£1,244,723  in  1857. 

Sir  Henry  Parnell  was  a  Financier.  Sir  Francis  Baring  was 
a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Suffering  under  a  permanent 
annual  deficiency,  he  proposed  and  carried  in  1840  an  addition 
of  five  per  cent,  to  the  Customs  and  Excise.  Sir  Francis  Baring 
failed  to  "  destroy  the  deficiency,"  but  he  succeeded  in  destroying 
a  good  many  paper  mills.  The  five  per  cent,  on  three-halfpence, 
or  3-10ths  of  a  farthing  per  lb.,  did  not  warrant  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  paper.  The  tax  was  therefore  paid  out  of  the  paper 
maker's  pocket.  The  large  manufacturers  paid  it  out  of  revenue, 
the  small  ones  out  of  capital.  Since  1838,  132  mills  have 
stopped.  This  process  was  accelerated  by  the  shortening  of  the 
credit  allowed  for  the  payment  of  duty.  The  manufacturer  is 
forced  to  sell  before  a  certain  day  in  order  to  meet  the  duty; 
the  stationer  knows  the  day  as  well  as  he  does,  and  compels  him 
to  accept  his  own  terms.  In  addition  to  this,  scarcely  any  paper 
maker  dares  to  supply  the  consumer  except  through  the  stationer. 
Were  the  manufacturer  wise,  he  would  stop  his  mill  at  once  ; 
but  few  men  are  wise  enough  to  stop  a  losing  trade  when  they 
have  embarked  capital  in  it  which  can  be  disposed  of  only  at  a 
certain  loss.  The  poor  paper  maker  goes  on  as  long  as  he  can, 
till  at  last  he  is  utterly  ruined,  and  gives  up  the  struggle.  We 
have  it  in  evidence  that  certain  sorts  of  paper  may  always  be 
bought  at  less  than  prime  cost ;  such  a  struggle  must  indeed  be 
hopeless. 

Alderman  Baldwin,  of  Sherborne  Paper  Mill,  Birmingham,  in 
a  letter  to  Lord  John  Russell,  dated  25th  June,  1848,  gives  an 
account  of  the  effects  of  the  reduction  of  the  credit  and  the 
increase  of  five  per  cent.  He  says : — 

"  Up  to  that  time  (1839)  paper  makers  had  six  weeks' running  account  and 
six  weeks'  clear  credit  on  the  duty — and  no  very  large  amount  of  credit 
either,  especially  when  ample  security  was  given  ;  the  credit  was  taken  away, 
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which  caused  the  paper  makers  to  have  to  pay,  in  one  week,  about  £150,000, 
over  and  above  the  usual  amount  of  duty  ;  and  there  were  not  more  than  about 
550  to  600  paper  makers  at  the  time.  Now,  so  large  a  sum  to  be  raised  by 
so  few  individuals  in  so  short  a  time,  forced  so  much  paper  into  the  market 
to  raise  the  amount,  that  it  still  brought  the  price  down  below  its  natural 
level,  and  impoverished  so  many  makers,  that  I  believe  it  caused,  with  the 
other  alterations  that  followed,  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  trade  to 
become  insolvent  between  that  time  and  the  present. 

"  The  other  alteration  was  to  put  5  per  cent,  on  the  duty,  which  was  so 
small  an  amount  on  the  value  of  the  article,  that  the  whole  amount  went 
out  of  the  pocket  of  the  paper  makers.  If  a  ^d.  or  id.  per  Ib.  had  been  put 
on  instead  of  the  5  per  cent.,  the  paper  makers  would  have  obtained  that 
amount  on  the  price  of  their  paper.  I  pay  £8,000  per  annum  duty,  and  the 
last-mentioned  alteration  took  from  me  about  £400  a  year,  as  completely  as 
though  the  Act  compelled  me  to  pay  £400  a  year  income  tax." 

Mr.  Baldwin  goes  on  to  speak  of  mills  ruined  by  these  changes, 
and  mentions,  among  others,  one  at  Darwen,  near  Blackburn,  of 
which  he  says  : — 

"  Altogether  this  mill  could  not  have  lost  much  short  of  £150,000 ;  and 
nine  years  ago  was  worked  at  a  profit  of  not  less  than  from  £12,000  to 
£15,000  per  year.  After  the  alteration  it  worked  at  a  loss  of  £5,000  or 
£6,000  per  year,  in  consequence  of  which  the  parties  became  embarrassed  and 
failed ;  and  the  Bank  of  Manchester,  which  had  made  advances  on  the  pro- 
perty to  more  than  £100,000,  failed  also.  The  mill  has  been  broken  up,  the 
machinery  sold  at  one-fifth  of  the  original  cost,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood  declined  for  a  time  more  than  a  half  in  value, 
as  there  were  upwards  of  six  hundred  pairs  of  hands  employed  at  this  mill." 

Such  are  the  incidents  attending  upon  the  system  of  submitting 
to  Parliament  the  regulations  under  which  a  private  business  is 
carried  on.  The  injustice  brought  on  the  working  classes  by 
such  taxes  as  the  Paper  Duty  is  far  greater  than  that  which  their 
fathers  resisted  with  success  under  a  Wat  Tyler  or  a  Jack  Cade. 

With  one  exception,  all  the  late  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer 
have  expressed  a  wish  to  repeal  the  Paper  Duty.  Mr.  Milner 
Gibson  has  four  times  brought  the  subject  before  Parliament. 
The  first  occasion  was  on  the  19th  April,  1850.  Sir  Charles 
Wood,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  said : — 

"  His  right  hon.  friend  had  quoted  the  opinion  of  the  Excise  Commissioners 
as  to  the  operation  of  the  duty  on  paper,  but  his  right  hon.  friend  would 
remember  that  that  Commission  expressed  a  much  stronger  opinion  as  to 
the  propriety  of  taking  the  duty  off  bricks,  and  how  much  soever  he  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  might  be  disposed,  if  circumstances  permitted, 
to  promote  the  dissemination  of  knowledge,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
mind,  by  the  removal  of  the  paper  duty,  he  thought  the  health  of  the 
people  was  a  matter  of  prior  importance,  and  that  a  tax  which  operated  to 
its  prejudice  had  the  stronger  claims  upon  their  consideration." 

Mr.  Disraeli  voted  with  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  for  the  repeal.  Mr. 
Gibson  repeated  his  motion  on  the  22nd  April,  1852.  Mr. 
Disraeli,  by  that  time,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  said : — 
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"  I  have  no  wish  to  contest  the  accuracy  of  the  view  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  has  taken  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  the  Excise  duties  on  paper 
upon  the  manufacture  of  that  article. 

"  The  duty  on  paper  is  so  large  in  amount,  that  every  one,  I  think,  must 
hesitate  before  he  gives  a  vote  which  would  decrease  this  portion  of  the 
revenue." 

The  debate  having  been  adjourned  to  the  12th  May,  Mr. 
Gladstone  said  : — 

"  As  regarded  the  duty  on  paper,  he  should  be  exceedingly  glad  when  the 
time  came  that  it  could  be  repealed." 

On  the  next  occasion,  14th  April,  1853,  Mr.  Gladstone,  then 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  said  : — 

"  With  respect  to  the  paper  duty,  I  fully  admit  that,  large  as  is  the  revenue 
derived  from  that  source,  I  should  be  delighted  if  it  could  be  dispensed  with. 
I  grant  that  it  is  a  duty  which  it  is  desirable  to  repeal ;  and  I  shall  be  as 
happy  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  himself  can  be  when  the  time  arrives 
when  we  shall  be  able  to  find  a  substitute  for  that  duty,  or  to  dispense 
with  it." 

In  1857,  Mr.  Gibson  was  precluded,  by  the  loss  of  his  seat, 
from  bringing  forward  his  resolution ;  but  on  the  4th  February, 
he  introduced  a  deputation  to  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis,  who,  on  the 
13th,  in  bringing  forward  his  budget,  quoted  the  following  opinion 
of  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  declaring  it  to  be  "  full  of  wisdom,  and  a 
most  useful  practical  guide  in  the  arrangement  of  a  system  of 
taxation  "  : — 

"  The  mere  circumstance  of  taxes  being  very  numerous,  in  order  to  raise 
a  given  sum,  is  a  considerable  step  towards  equality  in  the  burden  falling 
on  the  people ;  if  I  were  to  define  a  good  system  of  taxation,  it  should  be 
that  of  bearing  lightly  on  an  infinite  number  of  points,  heavily  on  none.  In 
other  words,  that  simplicity  in  taxation  is  the  greatest  additional  iveight  that 
can  be  given  to  taxes,  and  ought  in  every  country  to  be  most  sedulously 
avoided." 

A  householder  has  to  contribute,  say  ten  pounds  a  year,  to  the 
State,  and  it  is  a  system  "  full  of  wisdom  "  not  to  take  the  sum 
from  him  in  four  equal  quarterly  payments  of  £2  105.  each,  but 
to  make  him  pay — 

Income  tax        £4     0     0 

House  tax...     1   10     0 

Tea     100 

Sugar  (which  he  drinks  with  his  tea)     1     0     0 

Paper  (in  which  tea  and  sugar  are  wrapped)  050 

Miscellaneous  other  articles     2     5     0 

£10     0     0 

Every  indirect  tax  takes  at  least  twice  as  much  from  the 
payer  as  is  given  to  the  receiver, — and  this  is  a  system  u  full  of 
wisdom." 
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On  the  21st  June,  1858,  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  moved : — 

"  1.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  the  maintenance  of  the  Excise 
on  Paper  as  a  permanent  source  of  revenue  would  be  impolitic. 

"  2.  That  such  financial  arrangements  ought  to  be  made  as  will  enable 
Parliament  to  dispense  with  that  tax." 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Disraeli,  said  : — 

"  He  looked  on  the  tax  on  paper  as  one  of  those  taxes  which,  when  a 
favourable  opportunity  arose,  he  should  be  glad  to  see  erased  from  our  fiscal 
system ;  as  well  in  a  commercial  as  in  a  moral,  literary,  and  educational  point 
of  view,  he  should  be  glad  if  he  could  feel  it  his  duty  to  propose  the  remission 
of  that  tax.  These  were  the  opinions  he  had  always  expressed— of  course, 
with  due  reference  to  the  position  of  the  minister,  and  with  due  regard  to 
the  condition  of  the  public  treasury.  He  could  not,  however,  give  his 
assent  to  the  resolution  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Ashton. 
There  was  a  portion  of  it  to  which  he  would  willingly  give  no  objection. 
Although  he  did  not  see  the  use  of  pressing  such  a  declaration  of  opinion 
upon  the  House,  he  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman  'that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  excise  on  paper  as  a  permanent  source  of  revenue  would  be 
impolitic.'  He  could  not  agree  with  him  'that  such  financial  arrange- 
ments ought  to  be  made  as  will  enable  Parliament  to  dispense  with  that  tax.' 

"He  admitted  that  the  regulations  with  regard  to  paper  were  open  to 
objection  ;  and  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  tax  on  paper  itself  was 
not  one  which  required,  if  not  immediate,  early  consideration." 

Lord  John  Russell  said  : — 

"  The  duty  on  paper  being  an  excise  duty,  the  inconvenience  and  vexation 
connected  with  it  were  as  much  felt  as  the  pecuniary  burden,  and  therefore 
it  ought  not  to  be  kept  up  as  a  permanent  burden.  They  had  got  rid  of 
several  duties  of  excise,  and,  after  their  abolition,  the  revenue  was  found  to 
be  as  large  as  before." 

Mr.  Milner  Gibson  consented  to  withdraw  the  second  part  of 
his  resolution,  and  the  first  part  was  accordingly  agreed  to 
without  a  division. 

We  conclude  this  chapter  by  giving  a  list  of  the  members  of 
the  present  Parliament  who  have  voted  with  Mr.  Milner  Gibson 
on  one  or  other  of  the  three  motions  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Paper 
Duty.  We  include  those  who,  not  having  been  in  Parliament  on 
any  previous  occasion,  spoke  in  favour  of  the  motion  on  the  last 
occasion.  * 

Adair,  Hugh  Edward  Bknd,  Loftus  Henry 

Alcock,  Thomas  Boldero,  Lt.-Col.  Henry  George 

Anderson,  Sir  James  Booth,  Sir  Robert  Gore,  Bart. 

Ayrton,  A.  S.  Bouverie,  Rt.  Hon.  Edward  P. 

BAILLIE,  HENRY  JAMES  Bowyer,  George 

Bennet,  Capt.  Philip  Bright,  John  [Bart 

Beresford,  Right  Hon.  William  Bulkeley,  Sir  R.  Bulkeley  Williams 

Biddulph,  Col.  R.  Middleton  Cheetham,  John 


the 


*  Members  of  the  present  Government  are  put  in  small  capitals,  and  those  of 
e  late  Government  in  italics. 
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Clay,  James 

Cobbett,  John  Morgan 

Cogan,  William  Henry  Ford 

Cole,  Lt.-Col.  Hon.  Henry  Ar. 

Conolly,  Thomas 

Corbally,  Matthew  Elias 

Cowan,  Charles 

Crook,  Joseph 

Crossley,  Frank 

Dashwood,  Sir  George  Hen.,  Bart. 

Devereux,  John  Thomas 

DISRAELI,  RT.  HON.  BENJAMIN 

Dod,  John  Whitehall 

Duncan,  Viscount 

Duncombe,  Thomas  Slingsby 

Edwards,  Henry 

Ellice,  Edward,  jun. 

Ellis,  Capt.  Hon.  L.  G.  F.  Agar 

Evans,Lt.-Gen.SirDeLacy,G.C.B. 

Ewart,  William 

Fagan,  William  Trant 

Feflowes,  Edward 

Fergus,  John 

FitzRoy,  Rt.  Hon.  Henry 

Forster,  Charles 

Fortescue,  Chichester  Samuel 

Fox,  William  Johnson 

Fraser,  Sir  William  Augustus 

Galway,  Viscount 

Gibson,  Rt.  Hon.  Thomas  Milner 

Grace,  Oliver  Dowel  John 

GreenaU,  Gilbert 

Greene,  Capt.  John 

Greville,  Col.  Fulke  Southwell 

Grogan,  Edward 

Hadfield,  George 

Hall,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Benjamin,  Bart. 

Hamilton,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Claud 

Hardcastle,  Joseph  Alfred 

HiU,  Lord  Arthur  Edwin 

Hodgson,  William  Nicholson 

Hume,  William  W.  Fitzwilliam 

Hutt,  William 

Ingram,  Herbert 


Jackson,  William 

Kershaw,  James 

King,  Hon.  Peter  John  Locke 

Laslett,  William 

Lennox,  Lord  Alexander,  F.C.G. 

LENNOX,  LORD  HENRY,  G.C.G. 

Locke,  Joseph 

Long,  Walter 

McMahon,  Patrick 

Maguire,  John  Francis 

MANNERS,  RT.  HON.  LORD  JOHN 

Monsell,  Rt.  Hon.  William 

Montgomery,  Hugh  Lyons 

Morris,  David 

Mullings,  Joseph  Randolph 

NAAS,  RT.  HON.  LORD 

Norreys,  Sir  Den.  Jephson,  Bart. 

O'Brien,  Sir  Timothy,  Bart. 

Osborne,  Ralph  Bernal 

Pechell,  Sir  Geo.  R.  Brooke,  Bart. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  Bart. 

Pigot,  Francis 

Pilkington,  James 

Power,  Nicholas  Mahon 

Ricardo,  John  Lewis 

Ricardo,  Osman 

Roebuck,  John  Arthur 

Rushout,  Lt.-Col.  Hon.  George 

Salisbury,  E.  G. 

Scholefield,  William 

Seymer,  Henry  Ker 

Seymour,  Henry  Dariby 

Shelley,  Sir  John  Villiers,  Bart. 

Smith,  John  Abel 

Smith,  John  Benjamin 

Stirling,  William 

Thompson,  Major-Gen.  T.  P. 

Trelawny,  Sir  John  S.,  Bart. 

Vance,  John 

Waddington,  Harry  Spencer 

Westhead,  J.  Procter  Brown 

Willcox,  Brodie  McGhie 

Williams,  William 

Wyld,  James 


II. 
THE  PAPER  DUTY  DESTROYS  REVENUE. 

NOBODY  now  advocates  the  Paper  Duty  except  for  the  sake  of  the 
money  which  it  brings  to  the  national  exchequer.  The  Paper 
Duty  brings  no  money  to  the  exchequer.  The  Paper  Duty  takes 
away  money  from  the  exchequer.  Experience  proves  that  every 
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indirect  tax  tends  to  destroy  the  productiveness  of  every  other 
indirect  tax.  The  price  of  the  article  is  enhanced,  at  least,  two- 
fold the  amount  of  the  tax,  and  the  power  of  the  consumer  to 
purchase  other  taxed  articles  is  proportionably  diminished.  The 
gross  receipts  of  the  excise  amounted  last  year  to  £18,495,888. 
They  include — 

Spirits     £9,280,963 

Malt 5,492,006 

£14,772,969 

Licences 1,425,112 

Paper       1,244,723 

Hops 489,008 

Railways 348,611 

Stage  carriages        118,588 

Hackney  carriages 80, 1 53 

Game  certificates,  Ireland     ...  11,500 

Racehorses     5,224 

.     £3,722,919 


Total £18,495,888 

If  the  taxes  in  the  second  table  were  repealed,  it  would  make 
little  difference  in  the  grand  total.  The  increased  power  of  con- 
sumption would  cause  the  purchase  of  a  larger  number  of  excisable 
articles,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  articles  paying  customs  duty.  Sir 
Henry  Parnell  says : — 

"  The  fact  of  the  immense  influence  of  reducing  taxes  in  increasing  the 
revenue  derived  from  those  which  remain,  is  of  the  highest  importance.  It 
fully  exposes  the  futility  of  the  plea,  that  the  financial  circumstances  of 
the  nation  do  not  admit  of  taking  off"  any  more  taxes  ;  and  it  gives  to  those 
persons  who  now  argue  in  favour  of  the  remission  of  the  taxes  a  right  to  say, 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  revenue,  which  might  appear  on  a  strict 
calculation  likely  to  be  bad,  would  be  made  good  by  the  increased  productive- 
ness of  the  taxes  which  would  remain.  According  to  the  case  stated  by  the 
Committee  of  Finance,  if  all  the  taxes  were  repealed  which  fall  on  industry, 
the  loss  of  revenue  would  amount  to  but  a  few  millions."  * 

In  confirmation  of  these  views,  Sir  Henry  Parnell  gives  the 
following  tables : — 

AMOUNT  OF  TAXES  RECEIVED  IN  1830,  SINCE  REPEALED. 

Beer       £2,350,000 

Leather 200,000 

Cider      50,000 

Cotton 500,000 

Drawback  on  ditto,  paid  1831    ., 200,000 

Candles 57,000 

Excise  duties  repealed £3,357,000 

Coal        720,000 

Sugar      400,000 


£4,477,000 
*  Financial  Eeform,  p.  98. 
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REVENUES  DERIVED  FROM  CUSTOMS  AND  EXCISE. 

1830       £36,184,707 

1831       33,550,000 


Decrease        £2,634,707 


Duties  repealed,  1830 £4,477,000 

Decrease  in  Customs  and  Excise,  1831     2,634,707 

Increase  from  additional  consumption  in  Customs 

and  Excise,  1831* £1,842,293 

Sir  Francis  Baring  discarded  the  maxims  of  Sir  Henry  Parnell. 
His  reward  was  a  permanent  deficiency  in  the  revenue.  But  Sir 
Robert  Peel  improved  the  revenue  by  repealing  taxes.  The  fol- 
lowing table  exhibits  the 


RESULT  OF  ELEVEN  YEARS' 
Taxes  Repealed. 


REDUCTION  OF  TAXATION. 
Taxes  Imposed. 


1842     £1,596,366' 

'  £5,629,989       1842 

1843          411,821 

1844         458,810 

-£8,165,093          £5,685,709  - 

1845      4,546,306 

53,720        1845 

1846       1,151,790  j 

2,000        1846 

1847          344,886  ; 

1848          585,968 

f 

84        1848 

1849          388,798 
1850      1,310,151 

.£5,405,595             £600,084  j 

1851       2,679,864 

I 

600,000        1851 

1852           95,928, 

Total  of  taxes  repealed  in  1  1  years    

..      £13,570,688 

Total  of  taxes  imposed  in  11  years     

6,285,793 

Balance  of  taxes  repealed     

£7,284,895 

Total  revenue  in  1841         

48,084,359 

Total  revenue  i 

n  1852  

53,210,071 

Increase  of  revenue  in  11  years £5,125,712 

In  the  eleven  years  above  mentioned,  the  following  alterations 
were  made  in  the  Excise  : — 


1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1850 


Deductions. 

Stage  coaches     £77,779 
Spirits,  Ireland  240,000 


Additions. 
£240,000  Spirits,  Ireland 


1842 


Glass 

Do.      .. 

Auctions 

Bricks  .. 


1851  and  2  None. 
Total  repealed... 
Deduct  imposed 


45,000 
,.  624,000 
..  305,000 
,.  456,000 

£1,747,779 
293,720 

£1,454,059 


53,720  Auctioneers'  licences  1845 


£293,720 


*  Financial  Reform,  p.  97. 
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Excise  revenue  for  1841 £13,678,836 

1852 14,835,073 

Increase  of  revenue  caused  by  repealing  Excise) 

duties,  £1,454,057.                                           >  £1,156,237 

This  increase  of  revenue  has  been  caused  by  the  judicious  repeal 
of  indirect  taxes.  It  may  be  as  well,  however,  to  show  the  mode 
in  which  the  repeal  of  the  Duty  would  act  in  replacing  itself.  On 
this  head  we  give  the  following  communication  made  by  Dr.  Watts 
to  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  of  August  27,  1858  : — 
PROBABLE  RESULTS  OF  THE  REPEAL  OF  THE  PAPER  DUTY. 

The  repeal  of  the  excise  upon  paper  would  set  at  liberty  a  million  of 
money  per  annum,  now  paid  in  duty,  and  half  a  million  invested  in  paper 
extra,  as  profit  on  the  tax.  This  new  fund  would  seek  productive  employ- 
ment in  paper  making  or  other  industry,  and,  if  turned  over  twice  per  year, 
would  give  20s.  per  week  each  to  57,692  workmen,  who,  as  heads  of  families, 
would  represent  230,768  individuals. 

The  extra  production  would  cause  extra  imports,  extra  Customs  and 
Excise  duties,  so  that  the  repeal  would  not,  even  in  the  first  year,  be  a  total 
loss  to  the  Government. 

Here  is  a  table  of  articles  subject  to  duty,  with  an  estimate  of  the  consump- 
tion of  one  working-class  family  per  annum,  and  the  duties  receivable 
thereon  : — 

£     s.    d. 

Corn      4£qrs.          Duty          046 

Butter £cwt 026 

Sugar    £    „       076 

Molasses       *    „       028 

Tea       6llbs 0     9     2± 

Coffee 13     „        044 

Cheese 56     „        013 

Tallow $  cwt 009 

Spirits 1 1  gall,  (proof )      ...     1     2     6 

Tobacco       61bs 0  18    0 

Beer      3  barrels,  say 100 


£4  13     2J 

Many  articles  subject  to  duty  are  here  omitted,  which  would  add  to  the 
amount ;  but  suppose  we  assume  the  average  at  £4  10s.  per  family, — then, 
57,692  x  4£  =  £259,614,  which  would  be  paid  in  extra  Customs  and  Excise 
duties  to  the  Government.  But  manufactured  produce  does  not  find  its 
way  to  the  consumer  at  less  than  33  per  cent,  of  profit  to  the  manufacturer, 
the  wholesale  and  retail  dealer. 

One  million  and  a  half  of  money  turned  over  twice  per  annum,  would 
therefore  leave  about  £999,999  extra  subject  to  Income  Tax,  which,  at  Id. 
in  the  pound,  would  give  £29,164,  which,  added  to  the  extra  Customs  and 
Excise,  makes  a  total  of  £288,778.  This  is  the  probable  result  of  the  first 
year  of  repeal. 

In  the  second  year,  the  extra  capital  for  productive  employment  would  be, 
first,  the  £1,500,000  saved  in  the  first  year;  second,  £999,999  profit  realised 
thereon  ;  and,  third,  £1,500,000  saved  for  the  current  year.  Thus  £3,999,999 
would  be  ready  for  occupation,  and,  reckoning  the  extra  Customs,  Excise, 
and  Income  Tax  upon  this  investment  as  formerly,  it  would  be  £2ss.77« 
X  2§  =  £770,074. 
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In  the  third  year,  the  extra  capital  would  be,  first,  £3,999,999 ;  second, 
£2,666,666  profit  realised  thereon  ;  third,  £1,500,000  saved  for  the  current 
year.  Thus  £6,166,665  would  be  ready  for  occupation,  and,  reckoning  the 
extra  taxation  upon  this  as  formerly,  it  would  be  £288,778  x  4T^  = 
£1,183,989  ;  being,  in  the  third  year,  more  than  the  sum  now  collected  as 
(net)  duty  on  paper. 

The  Paper  Duty  cannot,  therefore,  be  retained  for  the  sake  of 
revenue,  since  more  revenue  would  be  obtained  by  repealing  it. 
Its  defenders  should  be  made  to  confess  that  they  have  some  other 
reason,  and  to  explain  what  that  reason  is. 


III. 

THE  PAPER  DUTY  INTERFERES  WITH  THE 
PROCESS  OF  MANUFACTURE. 

THE  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  in  their  Second  Annual  Report, 
published  May  12,  1858,  declare  that  :— 

"  If  the  objections  so  constantly  urged  against  the  paper  duty  were  such  as 
we  are  accustomed  to  hear  most  insisted  upon  in  the  case  of  excise  duties 
generally,  namely,  their  restrictive  and  oppressive  incidence  on  the  manufac- 
turer, the  advocates  of  the  abolition  of  the  tax  would  find  it  difficult  to  make 
out  their  case.  There  is  scarcely  any  duty,  in  the  collection  of  which  our 
interference  is  so  little  felt." 

The  practical  operation  of  the  Duty  is  to  impede  all  improve- 
ments. One  rigid  unbending  rule  is  to  be  followed,  and  a 
request  for  any  alteration  is  followed  by  interminable  correspond- 
ence with  the  Board.  Let  the  reader,  if,  happily  for  him,  he  be 
not  subject  to  the  excise,  peruse  the  following  list  of  restrictions 
under  which  the  paper  maker  is  compelled  to  carry  on  his  business, 
and  then  ask  himself  whether,  if  such  regulations  were  imported 
into  the  now  fortunate  calling  which  he  exercises,  he  would  say 
they  were  other  than  restrictive  or  oppressive  ? 

1.  He  must  enter  his  premises  in  the  Excise  books  before  he  begins  to  pre- 
pare any  materials  for  his  manufacture  ;   or  pay  £200. 

2.  He  must  number  every  ream,  and  every  machine,  vat,  or  press,  in  his 
premises ;  or  pay  £200. 

3.  He  must  admit  the  Exciseman  into  his  mill  at  any  time  of  the  day  or 
night ;   or  pay  £200. 

4.  He  must  wrap,  separately,  every  ream,  or  half  ream,  and  mark  all  par- 
ticulars upon  the  label ;  or  pay  £10. 

5.  He  must  keep  separate,  for  six  hours,  all  paper  once  weighed,  unless 
it  be  sooner  re- weighed  ;   or  forfeit  £50. 

6.  He  must  keep  sufficient  scales  and  weights,  and  allow  the  officers  of 
Excise  to  use  them  ;  or  forfeit  £100  ;  and  if  he  employ  for  his  own  purposes 
the  more  accurate  weighing  machine  used  in  other  Government  departments, 
he  is  compelled  to  keep  the  old  beam  for  the  use  of  the  Exciseman. 
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7.  He  must  help  the  Exciseman  to  do  his  work  ;   or  forfeit  £50. 

8.  He  must  enter  daily,  in  a  book,  an  account  of  the  paper  sent  out  of  his 
mill;  or  forfeit  £200. 

9.  He  must  abstain  from  sending  out  any  paper  not  tied  up  in  wrappers 
perfectly  labelled  ;  or  forfeit  £20. 

10.  He  must  give  notice  before  he  moves  his  paper  from  one  mill  to  another  ; 
or  pay  £50. 

11.  He  must  abstain  from  opening  a  stationer's  shop  within  a  mile  of  his 
mill ;  or  forfeit  £200.* 

All  this  is  exclusive  of  regulations  made  against  obvious  and 
intentional  fraud.  Alderman  Baldwin  says — "  It  costs  me  in 
labour  alone  to  help  me  to  charge  myself  with  the  duty  on  paper 
the  sum  of  £100  per  annum."  f 

But  the  most  serious  interference  is  that  which  the  Duty  creates 
with  reference  to  the  use  of  any  new  material.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  first  attempt  with  any  new  material  is  a  comparative 
failure,  but  it  pays  the  same  duty  per  pound  as  the  higher  priced 
paper.  It  will  frequently  be  worth  little  more  than  the  duty,  namely, 
6Yo  farthings  per  pound.  It  might  in  that  case  be  sold  for  a  trifle 
were  it  Duty  free,  but  under  a  Duty  it  will  be  cheaper  to  burn  than 
to  sell  it.  In  England  there  are  few  substances  used  for  making 
paper.  In  the  United  States  there  are  but  few  vegetable  sub- 
stances which  are  not  used  for  this  purpose.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
keep  on  the  Duty  because  no  new  material  is  found  to  answer. 
Abolish  the  Duty  and  new  materials  in  abundance  will  soon  be 
found.  Mr.  Mead,  formerly  editor  of  the  Friend  of  India, 
states  that  he  has  a  farm  in  Pegu,  from  which  he  can  supply  the 
English  paper  maker,  at  £12  per  ton,  with  a  substance  taken  from 
Manilla  hemp,  which  would  make  first  class  paper,  as  appears 
from  the  following  correspondence  : — 

MR.    MEAD    TO    MESSRS.  RAWLINS. 

Buxt&n,  Derbyshire,  July  19^,  1858. 

DEAR  SIRS, — I  have  had  for  four  years  past  a  mercantile  establishment 
at  Bassein,  in  the  provence  of  Pegu,  and  the  limitless  growth  of  fibrous 
plants  in  that  country  suggested  at  the  outset  the  value  of  a  manufacture  of 
fibres,  if  one  could  only  get  hold  of  good  machinery  for  that  purpose. 

The  latter  desideratum  was  furnished  by  '  Burke's  patent,'  and  last 
year  I  sent  out  ten  of  Ms  machines,  which  convert,  with  equal  facility,  the 
pine-apple,  plaintain,  mooma,  or  any  other  species  of  textile  plant  into 
beautiful  fibre,  by  the  aid  of  unskilled  labour.  It  needs  but  the  application 
of  capital  to  insure  the  export  of  any  quantity  of  fibre  fitted  for  a  variety  of 
uses,  from  rope-making  to  the  weaving  of  damask,  and  the  production  of  the 
best  kind  of  material  for  paper-making  in  inexhaustible  abundance.  Our 
plantain  is  the  '  Musa  Textihs,'  from  winch  the  Manilla  hemp  is  made :  and 

*  2  &  3  Victoria,  cap.  23.  t  Letter  to  Lord  John  Russell. 
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the  land  on  which  it  grows  wild  is  to  be  had,  to  the  extent  of  10,000  acres 
for  each  person  applying,  rent  free  for  a  term  of  years.  The  pine-apple, 
also,  and  many  others  of  like  kind  are  also  indigenous. 

I  am  in  a  position  to  prove  to  you  that  plaintain  or  pine-apple  fibre, 
such  as  ranges  in  the  home  markets  from  £18  to  £40  per  ton,  and  tow,  every 
particle  of  which  is  available  for  paper,  can  be  laid  down  to  sell  in  London, 
without  profit  or  loss,  for  less  than  Id.  per  Ib.  If  you  care  to  enter  upon  the 
inquiry  thus  indicated,  with  the  view  of  pushing  the  matter  to  wider  conclu- 
sions in  the  event  of  the  above  statements  being  verified,  I  will  not  hesitate 
at  once  to  pay  you  a  visit,  and  lay  before  you  my  credentials.— I  remain, 
dear  Sirs,  yours  faithfully, 

H.  MEAD. 

MESSES.    RAWLINS    TO    MK.    MEAD. 

Hope  Mills,  20tfi  July,  1858. 

DEAR  SIR, — We  thank  you  for  your  interesting  communication  of 
yesterday.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  have  had  an  interview,  at  all 
events,  with  you ;  but  having  tried  several  new  materials  which  have  one  by 
one  been  strangled  by  the  operation  of  the  Excise  Duty,  we  have  resolved, 
that  until  we  get  rid  of  this  hateful  chain,  and  see  the  Exciseman  fairly  off  our 
premises,  we  cannot  afford  to  try  any  further  experiments.  If  the  duty  were 
repealed,  the  consumption  would  be  so  immensely  increased  that  a  new 
material  would  be  an  absolute,  imperious  necessity. — We  remain,  dear  Sir, 
yours  faithfully, 

H.  &  R.  C.  RAWLINS. 

It  is  impossible  to  predict  with  accuracy  the  result  of  setting 
paper  free ;  but  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  following 
statement  read  at  the  meeting  at  St.  Martin's  Hall  in  1857  by 
the  chairman,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  : — 

STATISTICS  OF  THE   GLASS  TRADE  IN  1854, 
From  a  Lecture  by  Mr.  Hartley. 

In  1844,  the  last  year  of  the  duty,  there  was  made  6,700  tons,  and  the 
duty  was  half  a  million. 

In  1854,  the  make  was  about  15,000  tons,  and  the  value  of  the  glass  was 
£225,000,  so  that  the  public  got  more  than  double  the  quantity  for  less  than 
half  the  amount  of  the  duty  alone. 

In  America  the  consumption  of  paper  per  head  is  six  times  the 
superficies  and  three  times  the  weight  of  that  of  England,  and 
we  have  little  hesitation  in  putting  down  the  quantity  of  paper 
now  kept  out  of  the  market,  at  double  the  amount  of  that  charged 
with  Duty,  that  is  to  say — 374,829,334  pounds  which  at  present 
prices  would  be  worth  about  £4,000,000. 
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IV. 


THE  PAPER  DUTY  IMPEDES  COMMERCE. 

No  country  except  England  has  a  duty  upon  paper,*  consequently 
wo  are  at  the  mercy  of  any  foreign  country  that  undertakes  to 
compete  with  us  in  supplying  paper  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
France  and  Belgium  carry  off  the  trade  that  we  might  have. 
The  amount  exported  from  England  under  drawback  in  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1857,  was  only  7,110  tons;  the  drawback 
amounted  to  £100,466  3s.  5d. 

But  the  duty  affects  commerce  in  another  way.  The  paper 
used  for  wrapping,  forms  part  of  the  cost  attending  the  exportation 
of  goods  of  all  kinds,  and  on  this  no  drawback  is  allowed. 

This  subject  was  well  handled  in 

MR.  GLADSTONE'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  CORPORATION  OF  MANCHESTER, 
October  12,  1853. 

"  There  was  a  reference  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  to  the  subject  of 
the  paper  duties.  Gentlemen, — I  would  venture  to  tell  you,  although  it  is 
a  confession  that  works  against  myself,  that  when  public  curiosity  is  excited 
in  reference  to  measures  that  may  in  a  future  session  be  adopted,  you  cannot 
possibly  have  a  more  inconvenient  or  a  more  unpractical  guest  than  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Gentlemen  holding  other  offices  under  the 
crown  may  ordinarily  enter  into  a  tolerably  free  discussion,  and  may 
announce  their  intention  to  bring  in  this  or  that  measure  in  a  coming  session  ; 
but,  although  I  never  felt  more  disposition  in  my  life  to  depart  from  a  most 
salutary  rule,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  lips  of  the  man  who  holds  my 
unfortunate  situation  are  always  hermetically  sealed,  until  that  particular 
day,  hour,  and  moment  arrive  when  it  is  his  duty  to  rise  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  bring  forward  what  is  called  the  budget ;  and,  therefore, 
even  on  a  subject  like  the  paper  duty,  I  fear  I  have  very  little  to  say. 
However,  this  I  will  say :  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  in  the  warehouse  of  a 
gentleman  now  before  me,  yesterday — I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  that 
beautiful  manipulation  (for  so  it  is)  performed,  which  constitutes  the  process 
of  packing  goods  for  exportation ;  and  it  was  impossible  not  to  observe,  in 
the  package  which  was  put  in  order  before  my  eyes,  a  bale  which,  I  believe, 
consisted  of  worsted  intended  for  Madras  (but  that  is  not  material)  ;  it  was 
impossible  not  to  observe  that  there  was  a  very  considerable  quantity  of 
paper — I  do  not  know"  whether  there  might  not  have  been  10  or  15  Ibs.  of 
paper  in  that  package.  That  paper  is  liable  to  an  excise  duty  of  l^d.  per 
Ib. ;  and,  it  was  perfectly  obvious  to  me,  it  needed  no  great  exercise  of  the 
understanding  to  perceive  that  the  l£d.  per  Ib.  laid  upon  the  paper  in  that 
package  might,  so  far  as  the  practical  operation  of  the  duty  is  concerned,  as 
well  have  been  laid  on  the  commodities  themselves.  It  has  precisely  the 
same  operation;  and,  therefore,  undoubtedly  the  principle  which  has  led 
Parliament  to  exempt  the  great  manufactures  of  the  country  in  themselves 
from  the  extremely  impolitic  and  onerous  operation  of  excise  duties,  is  per- 
fectly capable  of  extension,  when  the  proper  time  arrives,  and  circumstances 
will  permit  it,  to  the  material  in  which  her  staple  manufactures  are  wrapped 
up.  Now,  that  is  really  all  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the  Paper 
Duties." 

*  Sardinia  has  a  small  duty  on  each  machine. 
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V. 

THE  PAPER  DUTY  OBSTRUCTS  EDUCATION. 

THE  education  of  the  present  day  consists,  whether  for  good  or 
for  evil,  almost  entirely  in  impressing  on  the  mind  something  that 
is  printed.  In  the  cost  of  printed  matter,  whether  solid  or 
ephemeral,  the  price  of  paper  is  an  important  item,  and  is  very 
much  enhanced  by  the  duty ;  but  the  quality  of  all  works  of  ex- 
tensive circulation  is  still  more  affected  by  the  duty  than  the  price. 
The  remission  of  a  tax  of  a  penny  on  a  shilling  book  might  not 
lower  its  price,  but  then  it  would  leave  a  large  profit  for  authorship. 
The  amount  of  taxation  annually  spent  on  education  is  now 
approaching  a  million,  and  that  portion  of  the  Paper  Duty  which 
is  a  tax  on  literature  probably  amounts  to  about  £400,000.  We 
have  shown  that  the  repeal  of  the  tax  would  in  the  end  benefit  the 
revenue,  but  in  the  meantime  would  not  the  relief  from  taxation 
facilitate  instruction  more  than  £400,000  of  the  grant  ?  Is  it  not 
a  farce  to  tax  the  means  of  instruction — for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  schools  ?  Does  it  not  give  reason  for  suspecting  that 
the  Government  is  actuated  not  so  much  by  the  desire  of  pro- 
moting instruction  as  of  directing  it  to  its  own  purposes  ?  Is  not 
this  one  of  the  occasions  in  which  the  motto,  "  Pas  trop 
gouverner  "  may  be  applied  ? 

The  effect  of  the  Paper  Duty  is  oppressive  in  different  degrees 
upon  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and  books  that  have  to  find  a 
market,  and  on  works  which  are  not  designed  to  pay,  and 
on  which,  therefore,  the  duty  is  not  so  much  a  tax  as  a  fine. 
Take  a  weekly  penny  paper,  weighing  fifteen  copies  to  the 
pound;  each  pound  of  paper  pays  three-halfpence  Paper 
Duty  to  the  Exchequer,  so  that  the  tax  amounts  to  one  half- 
penny for  every  five  copies;  on  the  5,000  copies,  the  tax  will 
be  1,000  halfpence,  or  500  pence,  or  41  shillings  and  eightpence. 
Two  pounds,  one  shilling,  and  eight  pence,  multiplied  by  52, 
gives  £108  6s.  8rf.,  the  annual  Paper  Duty  paid  by  a  penny 
paper  circulating  every  week  5,000  copies,  at  fifteen  copies  to  the 
pound  weight.  The  gross  receipts  of  such  a  paper,  supposing  it 
to  contain  no  advertisements,  would  be  about  six  times  the  Paper 
Duty,  £666  13s.  In  any  other  business,  a  profit  of  £666  13s. 
would  pay  Income  Tax  at  fivepence  in  the  pound,  or  2-08  per 
cent.,  which  would  be  £14  6s.  3d.  ;  but  the  man  who  invests  his 
capital  in  a  penny  paper  must  pay,  not  2 '08  per  cent,  on  his  net 
profit,  but  16  per  cent,  on  his  gross  receipts. 

We  have  before  us  a  penny  daily  paper,  which  weighs  14  to 
the  pound;  suppose  its  circulation  to  be  20,000, — that  gives 
6,260,000  copies  per  annum,  equal  to  447,142  Ibs.,  or  as  nearly 
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as  possible  200  tons,  which,  at  £14  14s.  per  ton,  gives  an  annual 
tax  of  £2,940. 

To  charge  on  the  gross  receipts  of  one  class  of  tradesmen,  eight 
times  the  proportion  which  every  other  class  pays  of  its  net  profits, 
is  sufficiently  unjust ;  but  what  is  that  to  the  charge  on  the  paper 
maker  ?  Fifteen  copies  to  the  pound  will  be  thirty-three  pounds 
to  the  ream ;  the  price  of  this,  at  the  mill,  will  be,  including  the 
duty,  not  more  than  eighteen  shillings ;  the  duty  will  be  four 
shillings  and  fourpence,  being  nearly  twenty-five  per  cent,  on 
the  gross  receipts ;  and  this  is  a  favourable  case,  for  there  are 
some  sorts  of  brown  paper  on  which  the  duty  amounts  to  at  least 
100  per  cent. 

But  this  again  is  put  into  the  shade  by  the  effect  of  the  tax 
upon  the  author.  Take  the  following  from  Charles  Knight's 
"  Struggles  of  a  Book  against  Excessive  Taxation :  " 

"  Upon  a  tolerably  accurate  calculation,  I  have,  from  my  own  unaided 
resources,  expended,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  eighty  thousand  pounds 
upon  copyright  and  editorial  labour.  During  the  same  period  I  have  paid 
fifty  thousand  pounds  paper  duty,  which  sum  has  become  a  double  charge 
to  me  by  the  inevitable  operation  of  a  tax  upon  the  raw  material." 

We  will  take  only  the  actual  amount  paid,  as  we  have  done  in 
the  other  two  cases,  which  gives  us,  as  the  taxation  on  the  author, 
62^  per  cent.  We  have  thus,  on  a  rough  calculation,  the 
following  ratio  of  impediments  to  literature  caused  by  the  Paper 
Duty  :— 

To  the  newspaper  proprietor       16  per  cent. 

„     „  maker  of  paper  for  newspapers        25   „     „ 

„     „  author  of  literary  works 62$,,     „ 

But  the  amount  of  duty  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  impedi- 
ment. We  quote  again  from  Charles  Knight : — 

"  It  is  well  known  the  amount  of  a  duty  upon  raw  material  by  no  means 
represents  the  amount  of  the  charge  which  it  entails  upon  the  manufacturer. 
Mr.  Me  Culloch  and  Mr.  Porter  rightly  state  that  the  price  for  a  ream,  of 
one  particular  sort  of  printing  paper  was,  in  1831,  twenty-four  shillings, — 
in  1843,  fifteen  shillings  and  sixpence.  From  1833  to  1837,  the  price  of  a 
ream  of  'Penny  Cyclopaedia1  paper  was  thirty-three  shillings ;  from  1838  to 
1846,  it  was  twenty-four  shillings.  The  difference  in  price  was  nine  shillings 
per  ream ;  the  amount  of  reduced  duty  was  four  shillings  and  four  pence 
halfpenny.  THE  PAPER  MAKERS  AXD  THE  STATIONERS  DOUBLED  THE 
TAX." 

We  have,  therefore — 

Income  tax  on  ordinary  tradesmen       2'08  per  cent. 

,,           „  on  newspaper  proprietors 32          „     „ 

„           .,  on  makers  of  printing  paper      50          „     „ 

„           „  on  authors 125          „     „ 
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The  way  to  put  the  matter  in  the  true  light,  would  be  for  every 
shopkeeper  to  consider  what  would  be  the  effect  of  extending 
the  Excise,  and  making  him  pay  at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent,  on 
all  moneys  received  over  the  counter  before  the  goods  left  the 
shop.  The  shopkeeper,  like  the  paper  maker,  would  then  be 
a  compulsory  exciseman. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  absence  of  taxation  will  create 
sense  in  the  people,  patriotism  in  publishers,  or  conscientious- 
ness in  authors  ;  but  all  these,  where  they  exist,  are  materially 
obstructed  by  the  Duty.  We  have  shown  how  the  tax  operates 
upon  newspapers, — these  it  deteriorates;  but  the  solid  works 
which  are  calculated  really  to  benefit  the  community  are  well 
nigh  destroyed.  The  following  extract  from  Mr.  McCulloch's 
"  Commercial  Dictionary  "  is  made  by  Sir  Henry  Parnell's  Com- 
mission : — 

"  There  is  a  radical  difference  between  the  demand  for  books,  or  of  food  for 
the  mind,  and  of  food  for  the  body.  The  latter  is  always  sure,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  command  a  sale.  The  demand  for  it  is  comparatively  con- 
stant ;  it  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  If  a  tax  be  laid  on  malt,  hats,  or  shoes, 
it  will,  perhaps,  somewhat  lessen  the  demand  for  these  articles,  but  the 
quantities  of  them  brought  to  market  in  future  will  sell  for  such  an  advanced 
price  as  will  yield  the  customary  rate  of  profit  to  their  producers.  But 
with  books  the  case  is  altogether  different.  The  taste  for  them  is  prover- 
bially capricious ;  so  much  so  that  the  most  sagacious  individuals  are  every 
day  deceived  in  their  anticipations  as  to  the  success  of  new  works,  and  even 
as  to  the  sale  of  new  editions.  But  if  a  book  do  not  take,  it  is  so  very  ruinous 
an  affair,  that  a  publisher  is  glad  to  dispose  of  the  greater  part  of  an  im- 
pression at  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  its  regular  price,  and  is  often,  indeed, 
obliged  to  sell  it  as  waste  paper  to  the  trunk  maker  or  tobacconist. 

"  On  a  late  investigation  into  the  affairs  of  an  extensive  publishing  concern, 
it  was  found  that  of  130  works  published  by  it  in  a  given  time,  50  had  not 
paid  their  expenses.  Of  the  80  that  did  pay,  13  only  arrived  at  a  second 
edition ;  but,  in  most  instances,  these  second  editions  had  not  been  profitable. 
In  general,  it  may  be  estimated,  that  of  the  books  published,  a  fourth  do  not 
pay  their  expenses  ;  and  that  only  1  in  8  or  10  can  be  reprinted  with  advan- 
tage. As  respects  pamphlets,  we  know  we  are  within  the  mark  when  wo 
affirm  that  not  1  in  50  pays  the  expenses  of  its  publication. 

"Now,  when  such  is  the  fact,  can  anything  be  more  glaringly  unjust  than  to 
impose  the  same  duty  on  all  works  before  they  are  published  ?  In  a  very 
few  cases  such  duty  may  fall  principally  on  the  buyers,  and  be  only  a  reason- 
able deduction  from  the  profits  of  the  author  and  publisher ;  but  in  a  vast 
number  more,  it  swallows  them  up  entirely,  and  in  very  many  cases,  there 
are  no  profits  for  the  duty  to  absorb,  so  that  it  falls  wholly  on  the  capital  of 
the  unfortunate  author  or  publisher.  Were  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  law 
to  decide  cases  by  the  throw  of  the  dice,  there  would  be  quite  as  much  of 
reason  and  justice  in  their  decisions  as  there  has  been  in  the  proceedings  of 
our  finance  ministers  as  to  taxes  on  literature  If  books  must  be  taxed,  let 
publishers  be  put  under  the  surveillance  of  the  Excise  ;  let  them  be  obliged 
to  keep  an  account  of  the  books  they  sell,  and  let  them  be  taxed  accordingly, 
but  do  not  let  the  loss  arising  from  an  unsuccessful  literary  speculation  (and 
more  than  half  such  speculations  are  unsuccessful)  be  aggravated  to  a  ruin- 
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ous  degree  by  the  pressure  of  a  system  of  taxation,  than  which  there  is 
nothing,  even  in  Algiers,  more  unequal  or  oppressive." 

On  a  work  which  sold  750  copies  Mr.  McCulloch  estimated  the 
duty  at  one-seventh  of  the  cost ;  but  in  the  present  day  it  is  often 
necessary  to  make  as  great  an  exertion  to  secure  750  readers  as 
to  secure  7,500. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  estimate  of  the  cost  and 
returns  of  the  first  edition  of  5,000  copies  of  a  shilling  volume, 
consisting  of  six  sheets,  or  192  pages: — 

COST. 

Composition,  6  sheets,  at  £3  per  sheet       £18  0     0 

Printing  and  pressing  60  reams,  at  5s 15  00 

60  reams  24  Ib.  paper,  at  14s 42  0     0 

5,000  wrappers,  at  £3  per  1,000,  including  design          ...  15  0     0 

Binding  5,000  copies,  at  £6  per  1,000       30  0     0 

Advertising 10  0     0 

Sundries  200 


Total  cost          

THE  RETURNS  would  be,  5,000  copies,  or  384  doz.  and  8 — 13 

as  12— at  8s.  6d.  per  doz.  

Deduct  total  cost 


£132     0     0 

£163     9    8 
132     0    0 


Leaving £31     9     8 

to  pay  publisher's  and  author's  profit,  and  to  cover  the  risk  of  the  5,000  copies 
being  sold. 

The  amount  of  duty  on  1,440  Ibs.  of  paper  would  be  ,£9  9s. 
Double  that  for  the  profit  of  paper  makers  and  stationers,  and 
you  have  £18  18s.,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  Government  take  546 
copies  out  of  the  5,000.  Should  only  4,000  be  sold,  there  will 
be  nothing  left  for  the  author  and  publisher,  except  the  satisfaction 
of  contributing  all  their  resources  to  a  system  which  impoverishes 
the  community. 

The  following  table,  extracted  from  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  Watts 
at  the  Social  Science  Conference,  at  Liverpool,  October,  1858, 
gives  the 

NUMBER  OF  COPIES    OF   SCHOOL   BOOKS   PER   1,000   CONSUMED  IN 

PAPER  DUTY. 

Name  of  Book. 

Goldsmith's  Greece 
Chambers' s  British  Empire 
Grammar  for  Beginners 
Chambers's  Plane  Geometry 
Pinnock's  Rome    . . . 
Butter's  Spelling 
Chambers's  Algebra 
Chambers's  Rudiments 
Johnson's  Dictionary 
AVt-bster's  Reader ... 


Weight. 

Pub.  Price. 

Copies  for 

Doubled  for 

oz. 

s.     d. 

duty. 

profit. 

...       Ui 

..        3   10 

. 

30       .. 

60 

re         1\ 

..       1     8 

. 

35i     .. 

71 

...        Si 

..08 

39-*-     .. 

79| 

try       8 

..       1     8 

391     .. 

78} 

18* 

3  10 

. 

40       .. 

80 

6* 

..       1     0 

43       .. 

86 

15* 

..24 

. 

54i     .. 

109 

4 

..       0     6i 

601     .. 

121 

5| 

..       0    8 

671     .. 

135 

m 
J* 

..       0  11 

82|     .. 

1651 
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Weight. 

Pub.  Price. 

Copies  for 

Doubled  for 

oz. 

s.    A 

duty. 

profit. 

6| 

0      8 

83 

166 

1.1 

1      0 

90 

180 

4* 

0     4 

lio* 

221 

^ 

0     6* 

128| 

257£ 

7| 

0    5* 

138* 

277 

10* 

0    7* 

134T85 

269 

8| 

0    2| 

134 

268 

10 

0     6* 

151 

302 

10 

0     6* 

151 

302 

Name  of  Book. 

Nicholson's  Arithmetic     . . . 
Anderson's  Geography     ... 
Mayor's  Spelling 
4th  Irish  School  Lesson  Book 
3rd        do.  do.  ... 

4th  Supplement  to  do.  do. 
2nd  Sequel  to          do.  do. 
6th  Lesson  Book 
5th    do.         do. 

In  estimating  the  cost  of  books  on  the  abolition  of  the  Duty, 
it  will  be  proper  to  take  into  account  the  amount  saved  by  printing 
at  the  mill.  The  paper,  of  course,  will  go  at  once  as  it  is  made 
into  the  printing  machine  ;  thus  saving  not  only  much  expense  of 
carriage,  stationer's  profit,  &c.,  but  also  the  loss  of  time,  and  the 
injury  caused  by  drying  it  and  then  wetting  it  again.  Paper  has  to 
be  dried  to  avoid  paying  duty  on  the  water,  and  it  has  to  be  wetted 
again  before  it  can  be  printed  on  ;  this  not  only  costs  time  and 
labour ;  but  the  appearance  of  the  paper,  if  it  be  first  class  paper, 
is  injured. 

From  Pythagoras  to  Harvey,  the  benefactors  of  society  have 
been  individuals,  not  bodies.  If  the  one  had  now  for  the  first 
time  to  announce  the  true  theory  of  the  universe,  or  the  other 
that  of  the  human  body,  the  Paper  Duty  would  stand  in  the  way 
of  his  communicating  with  the  people.  In  an  age  in  which 
knowledge  is  reduced  to  the  level  of  print,  and  publicity  depends 
on  money  for  advertising,  to  tax  the  material  of  printed  matter 
is  to  shut  out  the  only  chance  for  any  new  work  not  stamped  with 
mediocrity,  or  supported  by  the  private  fortune  of  the  author. 


VI. 
THE  PAPER  DUTY  PROMOTES  PAUPERISM. 

THE  Paper  Duty,  by  impeding  production,  hinders  the  profitable 
investment  of  capital,  and  the  employment  of  labour.  In  America, 
where  there  is  no  Duty,  paper  making  is  often  a  domestic  manu- 
facture. There  it  can  be  entered  on  almost  without  capital ;  while 
the  first-rate  establishments  employ  large  capital  and  ample  labour 
at  a  remunerating  rate.  Some  idea  of  the  repressive  effect  of  the 
Duty  may  be  formed  by  comparing  the  rate  of  progress  of  the 
manufacture  for  twenty-one  years  before,  and  twenty-one  years 
after  the  reduction  of  the  Duty  from  three  pence  to  three  half- 
pence : — 

England  and  Wales.  Scotland.  Ireland.  Total, 

Ibs.  Ibs.  Ibs.  Ibs. 

1814  39,229,892  3,753,680  1,352,072  44,335,644 
1835  64,979,846  12,015,028  2,702,240  79,697,114 
1856  143,388,281  40,998,354  7,910,764  192,297,399 
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England's  production  increases  in  the  first  period  64  per  cent.  ; 
in  the  second,  123  per  cent.  Ireland's  in  the  first  period,  100 
per  cent.  ;  in  the  second,  192  per  cent.  Scotland,  less  dependent 
on  the  variations  of  the  impost,  increases  224  per  cent  in  the  first, 
and  240  per  cent,  in  the  second.  What  would  the  increase  have 
been  if  the  whole  Duty  had  been  repealed  ?  Had  this  been  the 
case,  while  the  large  mills  became  larger,  the  small  ones  would  not 
have  become  less  numerous,  and  we  should  not  have  had  to  regret 
the  constant  appearance  of  the  names  of  paper  makers  in  the 
Gazette. 

That  the  number  of  mills  has  been  progressively  decreasing 
for  many  years  is  shown  by  a  return  from  which  we  take  the 
following  extract : — 

Mills  at  work  in  England  and  Wales.  Scotland.  Ireland.  Total. 

1838      ...      416         49         60         525 

1840      ...      362         48         52         462 

1856      ...      314        51         28        393 

When  we  recollect  that  every  mill  stopped  must  throw  a  number 
of  hands  on  the  parish,  that  the  actual  suppression  of  mills  is 
due  to  the  Duty,  and  that  that  Duty  also  keeps  some  thousands  of 
hands  out  of  employment,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Paper 
Duty  promotes  pauperism. 


VII. 
THE  PAPER  DUTY  IS  ANOMALOUS. 

THE  corn  laws  were  repealed  because  protection  to  native  industry 
was  deemed  injurious  to  the  public  interest.  The  Paper  Duty 
protects  not  native  but  foreign  industry. 

Paper  boxes  made  in  England  pay  duty  to  the  Excise  6T3o 
farthings  per  pound,  which  is  from  60  to  100  per  cent,  on  the 
value. 

Paper  boxes  made  in  France  pay  ten  per  cent,  on  their  value  at 
the  Custom  House.  But  the  anomalies  at  home  are  sufficient  to 
make  out  a  case  for  the  abolition  of  the  whole  system. 

Pasteboard  is  chargeable  with  duty  according  to  its  actual 
weight.  Pasteboard  is  made  by  pasting  sheets  of  paper  together, 
and  there  is,  therefore,  necessarily,  a  duty  paid  on  the  paste  of  all 
pasteboard  made  in  the  mill. 

The  domestic  pasteboard  maker  is  placed  under  the  Excise  sur- 
vey, and  is  forbidden  to  open  his  paper  except  in  the  presence  of 
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the  exciseman,  and,  having  already  paid  duty  on  the  paper,  has  to  get 
his  pasteboard  weighed  before  he  sends  it  out,  in  order  that  he  may 
pay  duty  on  the  paste.  Nevertheless  the  Pasteboard  Duty  is  seldom 
paid  at  all,  owing  to  some  mysterious  arrangement  which  it  would 
be  equally  presumptuous  and  cruel  to  inspect  too  closely.  The 
pasteboard  sent  out  is  almost  always  lighter  than  the  paper  of 
which  it  is  made.  The  result,  therefore,  of  the  system  is,  that  a 
number  of  excisemen  find  employment  without  collecting  any 
revenue  to  pay  the  expense  of  their  maintenances.  Book-binders 
who  make  their  own  pasteboard  are  exempted  not  only  from  duty, 
but  also  from  survey. 

Of  late  years  the  scarcity  of  paper  has  been  a  growing  evil. 
One  obvious  mode  of  meeting  this  would  be  to  make  use  of  waste 
printed  paper  for  the  manufacture  of  pasteboard.  But  this,  except 
in  the  mill,  is  contrary  to  the  statute.  The  unfortunate  shop- 
keeper who  should  make  and  sell  a  quantity  of  pasteboard  out  of 
old  newspapers  would  lose  all  his  pasteboard  so  made,  the  tools 
with  which  he  made  it,  and  a  hundred  pounds  besides.  No  reason 
for  all  these  absurdities  suggests  itself,  since  the  mill  owner  has 
the  advantage  of  paying  no  duty  on  his  waste,  while  the  domestic 
pasteboard  maker,  who  can  of  course  use  only  charged  paper,  pays 
duty  on  the  waste  in  the  first  instance.  But  the  anomalies  most 
glaring  are  to  be  found  under  the  head  of — 

DRAWBACKS  ON  THE  PAPER  DUTY. 

When  the  Paper  Duty  was  imposed  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne ;  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  and  Confessions  of  Faith  were  ex- 
empted, in  order  that  the  tax  might  injure  only  those  against 
whom  injury  was  designed.  At  that  time  the  woollen  trade  was 
protected,  and  it  was  therefore  exempted  from  the  duties  on  paper 
and  soap — a  drawback  being  given  on  all  paper  used  in  pressing, 
or  soap  used  for  cleansing  cloth.  Sir  Henry  Parnell's  Commission 
recommended  that  the  drawback  on  paper  used  in  pressing  cloth 
should  be  abolished.  This,  however,  was  not  done.  Up  to  De- 
cember, 1846,  however,  no  drawbacks  were  given  except  by  Act 
of  Parliament.  But  the  pressure  of  the  duty  upon  manufacturers 
has  lately  been  so  obvious,  that  the  Treasury  have  shown  a  dispo- 
sition to  extend  the  list  of  exemptions  which  Parliament  neglected 
to  curtail.  At  the  time  of  the  Exhibition,  complaint  was  made 
that  the  cards  required  for  weaving  a  single  shawl  were  charged 
with  duty  to  the  amount  of  £70.  Instead  of  declaring  that  the 
drawback  on  paper  used  in  pressing  cloth  was  devised  and  retained 
as  a  protection  to  the  British  clothier,  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
recognised  the  analogy  between  the  weaving  of  cloth  and  of 
shawls,  and  granted  the  drawback  on  all  cards  made  or  imported 
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for  the  use  of  the  Jacquard  loom.*  The  Jacquard  loom-weaver 
has  to  compete  with  the  foreigner,  but  his  case  is  equalled  by  that 
of  the  Manchester  weavers  that  make  thread.  They  wind  this 
thread  upon  cards,  and  these  cards  pay  duty.  The  German's 
thread  is  wound  on  paper  that  is  duty  free,  and  the  result  is  that 
the  German  secures  the  American  market.  Yet  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  have  hitherto  refused  to  grant  a  drawback  on  the  cards 
used  in  winding  cotton. 

Buttons,  however,  have  been  more  fortunate.  They  have  an 
exemption,  provided  they  leave  the  mill  in  such  a  state  that  they 
are  unfit  for  everything  except  the  button  manufacturer.  It  is 
not  pretended  that  there  is  any  analogy  between  Florentine  buttons 
and  Jacquard  cards  :  it  is  only  said  that  buttons  are  to  have  a 
drawback,  provided  they  can  be  used  for  nothing  but  buttons. 
If  this  rule  is  made  the  ground  of  future  analogies,  the  long 
desiderated  analogy  will  have  been  supplied  between  a  horse 
chestnut  and  a  chestnut  horse.  But  there  is  no  drawback  allowed 
on  buttons  made  and  sent  out  of  the  mill  to  be  further  manufac- 
tured. The  mill  owner  pays  no  duty  on  his  buttons ;  the  do- 
mestic button-maker  pays  duty  not  only  on  his  buttons,  but  on 
his  waste. 

Last  year,  after  a  ten  months'  correspondence  between  Mr. 
Scott,  wholesale  stationer,  and  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  and 
the  Treasury,  a  drawback  was  granted  on  the  waste  cuttings  of 
envelopes  made  otherwise  than  at  the  mill,  on  the  ground  that 
the  mill  owner  who  paid  no  duty  on  his  waste  had  a  very  unfair 
advantage  over  his  domestic  competitor.  This  was  not  granted 
till  a  very  great  portion  of  the  envelope  trade  had  been  driven  by 
this  unfair  competition  into  the  hands  of  the  mill  owners.  The 
case  of  the  stationer  who  cuts  up  paper  into  small  sheets  for  writing 
is  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  the  domestic  envelope  maker.  He, 
too,  pays  a  duty  on  his  waste,  from  which  the  mill  owner  is  exempt. 
But  the  demand  for  a  drawback  on  the  waste  cuttings  of  writing- 
paper  has  not  been  conceded.  The  correspondence  has  not 
yet,  however,  lasted  ten  months,  so  the  analogy  is  not  yet  com- 
plete. 

The  climax  of  absurdity  is  reached  in  the  arrangements  for  the 
drawback  on  papier  mache.  Papier  mache  made  from  pulp  pays 
no  duty,  but  a  duty  is  exacted  on  that  which  is  made  by  pasting 
sheets  together.  The  best  papier  mache  is  made  by  this  latter 
process ;  a  direct  encouragement  is  thus  given  to  use  the  worst 
process  of  manufacture  instead  of  the  best  for  papier  mache.  On 


*  Keturn  of  every  head  of  exemption  or  drawback  allowed  from  the  Paper 
Duties,  No.  31,  1858. 
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boards  exceeding  an  inch"  in  thickness,  and  thoroughly  saturated 
with  oil,  the  duty  has  been  remitted  on  the  ground  that : — 

"  It  is  important  that  no  restrictions  but  such  as  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  revenue,  should  be  imposed  upon  the  manufacturer  of 
an  article  already  so  largely  used  as  papier  mache,  and  one  of  which  the 
applications  are  likely  to  become  so  numerous  and  so  valuable."  * 

We  despair  of  giving  any  argument  more  conclusive  than  that 
thus  furnished  by  the  Excise  against  itself.  We  have  only  to  read 
"paper"  instead  of  papier  mache. 

While  the  Treasury  thus  deal  out  exemptions  with  a  hand, 
sometimes  lavish,  sometimes  niggard,  but  always  capricious,  the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue  are  endeavouring  to  extend  the  circle 
of  their  operations.  In  doing  this  they  have  wandered  so  far 
from  their  attributions  that  they  have  even  raised  the  question — 

WHAT  is  PAPER? 

Mr.  Barry  took  out  a  patent  for  making  parchment  from  the 
skins  of  animals  reduced  to  pulp.  He  selected  for  the  scene  of 
his  operations  an  old  paper  mill,  and  the  Board  demanded  that 
he  should  take  out  a  paper  maker's  license  and  pay  duty  on  his 
manufacture.  On  the  part  of  the  Crown  it  was  contended  that 
the  process  of  manufacture  and  not  the  nature  of  the  material 
determined  what  was  paper  ;  and  that  pulp  parchment  was  paper 
because  it  was  made  from  pulp  in  a  paper  mill. 

The  defendant  pleaded  that  paper  could  only  be  a  vegetable 
substance,  and  as  this  was  a  purely  animal  substance  it  could  not 
be  paper. 

This  view  of  the  case  is  strengthened  by  the  practice  of  the 
Board,  which,  in  pulp  cloth,  authorises  "  the  allowance  of  one- 
third  of  the  duty  as  an  equitable  deduction  for  the  weight  of 
the  cloth."  f 

Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  for  the  defendant,  called  on  the  Court  to 
decide  the  question  as  one  of  pure  law. 

Baron  Bramwell,  thus  appealed  to,  ruled  decidedly  that  the 
substance  was  not  parchment.  He  doubted  whether  it  were 
paper,  and  he  doubted  whether  the  question  were  one  of  law  or  of 
fact.  He  nevertheless  gave  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the  Crown, 
set  the  jury  aside,  and  decided  that  it  was  paper,  with  leave  to  the 
defendant  to  move  the  Court  to  reverse  his  decision. 

What  is  the  exciseable  article  called  paper  ?  First,  let  us  con- 
sult the  Act.  The  2  &  3  Vic.,  cap.  23,  sec.  65,  says  :— 

"  The  term  'paper'  in  this  Act  shall  include,  and  be  deemed  to  include, 
except  where  otherwise  expressed,  glazed  paper,  sheathing  paper,  button 

*  Return  of  Exemptions.  f  Return  of  Exemptions. 
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paper,  and  every  kind  of  paper  whatever,  by  whatever  denomination  known 
or  called." 

That  is  to  say,  paper  is  paper.     Sec.  66  enacts  : — 

"  That  all  paper,  button-board,  millboard,  pasteboard,  and  scaleboard,  of 
whatever  materials  made,  and  by  whatever  denomination  known  or  called, 
and  however  manufactured,  whether  made  by  the  materials  being  reduced  to 
pulp,  and  moulded  or  finished  by  machinery,  or  by  being  pressed  or  inter- 
mixed in  a  dry  state,  and  made  to  adhere  by  pressure  or  otherwise,  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  be  paper.'"1 

That  is  to  say,  paper  is  paper  whatever  it  is  made  of,  and  how- 
ever it  is  made.  The  converse  is  equally  true. 

That  which  is  not  paper  is  not  paper,  whatever  it  is  made  of, 
or  however  it  is  made. 

Straw  can  be  made  into  paper,  but  a  straw  bonnet  is  not 
paper. 

Apples  may  be  made  into  paper,  but  if  they  are  "  reduced  to 
pulp  "  and  converted  into  cider  they  are  not  paper ;  nor  are  they 
paper  if  they  are  "  pressed  or  intermixed  in  a  dry  state  "  and 
made  into  a  pudding. 

The  Act  cannot,  therefore,  confer  the  title  of  paper  upon  the 
skins  of  animals,  merely  because  they  are  reduced  to  pulp,  and 
moulded  or  finished  by  machinery. 

We  come,  therefore,  to  paper  as  known  by  common  repute. 
The  word  paper  is  derived  from  papyrus,  which  is  the  name  of  a 
shrub.  For  centuries  the  name  of  paper  has  been  applied  to  a 
vegetable  production. 

The  skins  of  animals  prepared  for  writing  have  also  a  distinctive 
name.  Parchment  is  so  called  from  the  King  of  Pergamus,  who 
is  reputed  to  have  invented  it.  Vellum  is  named  from  the  calf ; 
parchment  is  a  general  term.  The  Romans  had  a  general  word 
for  writing  material,  charta.  This  included  parchment,  paper, 
wood,  and  metal.  Paper  is  a  vegetable,  parchment  an  animal 
production. 

The  substance  manufactured  by  Mr.  Barry  was  so  like  ordi- 
nary parchment  that  Baron  Bramwell  himself,  on  being  shown  a 
deed  engrossed  on  it,  declared  that  he  should  have  taken  it  for 
parchment.  It  was  given  in  evidence  that  it  served  all  the  pur- 
poses of  parchment  except  drum-heads,  and  that  these  were  in 
process  of  manufacture.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  not  serve 
the  purpose  of  any  paper  which  required  to  be  easily  torn.  There 
are  many  purposes  for  which  paper  and  parchment  are  both  avail- 
able, and  for  all  these  the  pulp  parchment  serves.  If,  therefore, 
Baron  BramwelFs  "  doubt''  be  allowed  to  stand  as  a  judgment, 
not  only  will  another  anomaly  have  been  created,  but  a  precedent 
by  which  anomalies  may  be  created  indefinitely. 
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VIII. 

THE  BOARD  OF  INLAND  REVENUE. 

IN  planning  a  campaign,  it  will  not  do  to  leave  out  the  character 
of  the  enemy;  in  besieging  a  town  the  peculiarities  of  the 
garrison  have  to  be  looked  to.  Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  the 
character  of  the  Excise  than  the  character  of  those  who  administer 
it.  This  is  rather  a  subject  for  regret,  for  were  it  administered 
in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  conceived,  it  would  provoke  a  war  of 
extermination  from  an  oppressed  people.  The  Excise,  an  insti- 
tution not  known  to  our  forefathers,  and  at  variance  with  the 
Constitution,  is  only  kept  up  by  being  almost  entirely  removed 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  tribunals.  In  its  palmy 
days  the  Commissioners  defended  themselves  still  further  by 
refusing  to  take  notice  of  any  communication  made  to  them  by 
those  submitted  to  their  jurisdiction.  In  Sir  Henry  Parnell's 
Report,  we  find  the  following  remarkable  passage : — 

"  We  take  this  opportunity  of  observing  upon  a  point  winch  has  been 
repeatedly  brought  under  our  notice  by  the  manufacturers  of  all  descriptions, 
whom  we  have  examined  in  the  course  of  our  inquiries,  but  which  has  been 
more  especially  insisted  on  by  the  manufacturers  of  paper — we  allude  to 
the  circumstance  of  the  Board  of  Excise  not  allowing  any  direct  communi- 
cation between  themselves  and  the  traders.  This  appears  to  be  most  severely 
felt,  and  although  the  inconveniences  which  result  from  it  would  be  in  some 
degree  diminished  by  the  adoption  of  the  measure  we  have  just  recommended, 
namely,  the  furnishing  every  manufacturer  under  Excise  survey  with  a 
digest  of  the  regulations  to  which  he  is  to  attend,  yet  much  would  still 
remain  to  be  done  before  the  free  communication,  which,  in  our  opinion, 
ought  to  exist  between  the  traders  and  the  Board,  could  be  thoroughly 
established. 

"  It  appears  that  no  application  made  by  the  manufacturers  under  Excise 
survey  is  ever  directly  acknowledged  by  the  Board,  so  that  the  applicant 
remains  uncertain  whether  his  letter  has  ever  reached  the  Commissioners. 
We  are  also  informed  that  the  result  of  an  application,  whether  favourable 
or  unfavourable,  is  never  addressed  directly  to  the  applicant,  but  that  it  is 
communicated  to  him  verbally  through  the  medium  of  the  supervisor,  who 
receives  his  instructions  from  the  collector.  We  consider  this  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding to  be  in  every  respect  highly  objectionable  ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
the  person  applying  has  no  assurance  that  his  letter  has  ever  reached  the 
Board — none  that  its  contents  have  been  considered  by  the  Commissioners, 
and  lastly,  none  that  the  decision  delivered  to  him  by  the  supervisor  is 
accurately  stated.  It  is  most  important  to  him,  more  especially  when  the 
enormous  amount  of  Excise  penalties  is  considered,  that  he  should  be 
precisely  acquainted  with  the  regulations  by  which  he  is  to  be  guided  ;  and 
if  taxes  are  levied  upon  his  goods  for  the  public  advantage,  lie  ought  to  be 
allowed  the  closest  and  most  unreserved  communication  with  the  heads  of  the 
department*  under  whose  authority  they  are  raised.  We  have  been  the 
more  struck  with  the  practice  of  the  Excise  in  this  particular,  because  it 
aj  ipeai-s  to  differ  from  that  which  is  followed  in  every  other  department 
intrusted  with  the  collection  of  the  public  revenue." 
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The  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  have  long  since  given  up  the 
unseemly  reserve  here  reprobated,  and  yield  to  none  in  that 
gentlemanly  feeling  which  scorns  to  take  advantage  of  a  lofty 
position  to  escape  the  responsibility  of  accounting  for  its  practices 
to  those  whom  it  superintends;  but  if  courtesy  of  demeanour, 
and  mildness  of  conduct,  be  their  distinguishing  attributes,  we 
cannot  charge  them  with  accuracy  of  reasoning  or  consistency  of 
action.  An  instance  in  point  is  to  be  found  in  the  late  corre- 
spondence, which  ended  in  granting  a  drawback  on  the  waste 
cuttings  of  envelopes.  The  first  application  stated  the  whole  case. 
On  the  21st  January,  1857,  the  Board  write : — 

"  The  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  have  now  carefully  considered  the  Memorial 
you  recently  addressed  to  them,  and  they  desire  me  to  say  that  they  see  so 
much  difficulty,  as  well  as  danger  to  the  revenue,  in  the  way  of  an  extension 
of  the  indulgence  to  which  you  refer,  to  envelope  makers  who  are  not  paper- 
makers,  that  they  cannot  consent  to  give  effect  to  your  wishes  in  this  respect." 

In  reply  to  a  second  communication  they  write  again,  March 
28th,  1857  :— 

"  After  a  careful  reconsideration  of  the  whole  subject,  the  Board  are  unable 
to  satisfy  themselves  that  the  concession  in  question  could  be  granted  with 
safety  to  the  revenue." 

The  memorialist  appeals  to  the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  Wilson 
writes,  June  17,  1857  :— 

"  With  reference  to  your  application,  requesting  that  the  drawback  of  the 
duty  may  be  allowed  on  the  waste  cuttings  of  paper  used  by  you  in  making 
envelopes,  I  am  directed  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty's 
Treasury  to  inform  you  that  the  latv  has  made  no  provision  for  a  return  of 
duty  in  such  cases,  and  My  Lords  do  not  think  it  would  be  expedient  to 
comply  with  your  appli cation." 

On  the  13th  October,  the  Treasury  announce  that  the  con- 
cession is  granted.  The  reason  is  given  in  the  return  (Parliamentary 
paper  No.  34,  1858)  as  follows  :— 

"  Treasury  letter  of  13  October,  1857,  authorising  the  remission  of  duty  on 
the  waste  cuttings  of  envelopes,  as  it  appeared  that  paper  makers  who  cut 
envelopes  at  their  mills  from  uncharged  paper  had  an  undue  advantage  over 
stationers  and  other  envelope  makers  who  used  paper  on  which  the  duty  had 
been  charged." 

On  the  12th  May,  1858,  the  Commissioners  published  their 
report  for  the  previous  year,  in  which,  under  the  head  "  Paper," 
we  find  the  following  self-laudatory  remarks  : — 

"There  is  scarcely  any  duty  in  the  collection  of  which  our  interference 
is  so  little  felt,  and  in  which  we  are  so  continually  adapting  our  regulations 
to  the  wants  or  wishes  of  the  trade. 

C 
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"  An  instance  which  has  occurred  tin's  year  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  we  have  to  meet,  and  of  the  disposition  with  which  we 
encounter  them ;  we  allude  to  the  drawback  granted  to  envelope  makers  on 
their  waste  cuttings. 

14  The  trade  of  envelope  making  has  been  rapidly  increasing  since  the 
introduction  of  the  penny  postage  system,  and  has  become  a  very  con- 
siderable branch  of  national  industry.  At  first  it  was  carried  on  by  stationers 
only,  the  paper  maker  being  precluded  by  the  Excise  laws  from  engaging  in 
it.  But  so  long  ago  as  in  the  year  1850,  we  were  induced  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  paper  makers  to  remove  the  restriction,  unnecessary  as  it 
was  found  to  be  for  the  security  of  the  Revenue,  and  undoubtedly  interfering 
to  a  very  serious  degree  with  the  natural  and  most  economical  course  of 
manufacture.  The  effect,  however,  of  this  change  in  our  regulations  was 
something  more  than  a  mere  removal  of  a  prohibition  from  the  paper  maker 
to  conduct  his  business  to  the  greatest  advantage ;  it  gave  him  the  means  of 
avoiding  the  payment  of  duty  upon  a  considerable  quantity  of  paper  which 
never  went  into  consumption,  and  which,  therefore,  according  to  ordinary 
rule,  would,  if  practicable,  be  fairly  entitled  to  exemption  or  drawback. 
This  was  the  waste  produced  in  cutting  the  envelopes  from  the  rectangular 
sheets  of  paper. 

"  So  long  as  the  paper  maker  was  prohibited  from  cutting  envelopes,  the 
duty,  being  charged  upon  the  paper  before  it  left  his  mill,  attached  to  that 
portion  which  afterwards  was  cut  away  by  the  stationer  in  small  angular 
strips — useless  for  any  of  the  ordinary  applications  of  paper;  but  the 
envelopes  now  allowed  to  be  made  at  the  paper  mill  are  charged  after  being 
cut  from  the  sheet,  and  the  waste  is  again  made  into  pulp  and  reproduced  as 
paper. 

"  The  concession  was  thus  of  very  great  importance  to  the  paper  maker, 
and  gave  him  an  advantage  over  the  stationer  in  the  manufacture  of  envelopes, 
which  must  have  been  extremely  valuable.  It  is  indeed  surprising  that  the 
stationers,  some  of  whom  carry  on  this  business  to  an  enormous  extent,  should 
not  have  succeeded  before  last  year  in  impressing  us  with  a  sense  of  the  injury 
inflicted  upon  them  by  the  regulation  which  we  had  made  in  favour  of  their 
competitors  in  trade;  but  their  case,  when  fully  developed,  was  so  strong 
that  we  could  not  avoid  making  some  attempt  to  give  them  relief,  notwith- 
standing numerous  practical  difficulties  which  we  foresaw.  These,  however, 
have  been  overcome,  and  under  your  Lordships'  authority  we  are  now 
enabled  to  give  to  stationers  a  drawback  upon  the  duty  on  the  waste  cuttings 
produced  in  making  envelopes,  on  condition  that  such  cuttings  shall  be 
reduced  to  pulp  under  the  superintendence  of  an  officer  at  a  paper  mill. 

"  To  place  these  two  descriptions  of  traders  on  an  equal  footing  may, 
indeed,  seem  too  simple  a  matter  to  deserve  the  notice  which  we  have  taken 
of  it.  But  your  Lordships  are  aware  that  this  concession  involved  great 
practical  difficulties  and  some  danger  to  the  Revenue, — more,  indeed,  than 
we  should  have  been  justified  in  incurring  for  the  sake  of  any  less  urgent 
claims  or  less  important  and  increasing  trade. 

u  Few  persons  have  an  adequate  conception  of  the  magnitude  of  that 
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trade,  and  few  are  aware  that  the  superiority  of  the  British  over  the 
German,  French,  and  American  manufacture,  has  obtained  for  our  exporters 
a  steadily  increasing  business  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  of  India,  Australia,  and  all  the  British  Colonies.  We  are  entitled 
to  regard  this  as  some  evidence  that  our  fiscal  regulations  do  not  press 
unduly  upon  the  manufacture  of  paper." 

The  alteration  which  the  Board,  in  March,  1857,  "  cannot 
consent  to,"  and  of  which  the  Treasury  say  (June  17),  "  that  the 
law  has  made  no  provision  for  a  return  of  duty  in  such  cases,"  is, 
in  May,  1858,  seen  to  have  been  so  imperative  that  the 
Commissioners  wonder,  not  that  they  could  not  see  it  when  it 
was  first  pointed  out,  but  that  the  stationers  did  not  succeed  in 
convincing  them  long  ago  that  ever  since  1850  they  had  given 
to  the  paper  maker  "  an  advantage  over  the  stationer,"  which 
was  a  gross  injustice. 

This  obtusity,  which  the  Commissioners  so  accurately  describe, 
and  under  which  they  laboured  for  seven  years,  they  actually 
parade  as  a  proof  of  the  ease  with  which  they  "  adapt  their 
regulations  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  trade."  By  way,  too, 
of  a  climax  in  logic,  they  give  the  fact  of  their  continual  alteration 
of  the  regulations  as  a  proof  that  their  interference  is  little  felt. 

We  are  in  possession  of  correspondence  much  less  favourable 
to  the  character  which  the  Board  arrogates  to  itself  than  even 
that  already  quoted  from.  Those  only  who  have  studied  the 
nature  of  Excise  duties,  and  are  aware  of  their  mischievous  effects 
on  the  human  mind,  of  having  to  administer  a  system  essentially 
unjust,  will  fail  to  be  astonished  at  such  a  perversity  of 
intellect  as  is  displayed  by  gentlemen  whose  private  character  is 
irreproachable,  and  whose  zeal  for  the  public  sendee  is  un- 
impeached. 


IX. 
OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  REPEAL  ANSWERED. 

1.  That  the  abolition  of  the  duty  will  cause  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  paper. 

The  repeal  of  the  duty  will  facilitate  and  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  paper;  if  the  price  rise,  it  can  only  be  because 
there  will  be  a  very  great  demand  for  it,  and  the  fact  will  show 
that  the  duty  operates  to  prevent  that  demand  from  arising. 
But  demand  produces  supply.  The  reduction  of  the  duty  lowered 
the  price,  and  such  must  be  the  permanent,  and  will  probably  be 
the  immediate  result  of  the  repeal. 
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2.  That  there  will  not  be  raw  materials  enough  to  supply  the 
increased  demand. 

This  is  an  inference  from  the  fact  that,  under  the  duty,  new 
raw  material  is  not  often  discovered  ;  but  in  America,  where 
there  is  no  duty,  and  consequently  no  tax  on  experiments,  all 
sorts  of  material  are  used.  The  use  of  these  in  the  inferior  sorts 
will  set  free  rags  for  the  better  kinds.  Mr.  Mead,  of  the  Friend 
of  India,  says,  as  already  stated,  that  he  can,  from  his  farm  in 
Pegu,  supply  the  refuse  of  Manilla  hemp,  fit  for  making  a  first- 
class  paper,  at  £12  per  ton,  delivered  at  the  mill  in  England. 
This  would  settle  the  question  at  once. 

3.  That  the  exporter  of  foreign  books  would  lose  the  advantage 
of  buying  at  the  same  price  as  other  people,  and  getting  a  draw- 
back on  what  he  exports. 

The  exporter  who  taxes  everybody  else  that  he  may  get  the 
tax  back,  is  like  the  monkey  who  uses  a  cat's  paw  to  get  his 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire. 

4.  That   the  annual  drawback  on  paper  exported  is  £300,000, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  monkey  has  a  good  many  chestnuts  to 
lose. 

The  £300,000  annual  drawback  is  the  figment  of  a  lively 
imagination ;  the  amount  returned  by  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue  is— • 

£       s.    d. 

In  1856-7         100,466    3     5 

In  1857-8         104,516  13    0 

5.  That  the  duty  brings  in  a  million  and  a  half.     If  it  did,  it 
would  still  be   an  unjust  and  mischievous  tax ;  but  it  does  not 
bring  in  a  million  and  a  half.     In  1856-7,  when  it  reached  its 
maximum,  the  net  amount  was  £1,125,549  Is.  Id. 

6.  That  the  production  of  paper  is  on  the  increase,  and  there- 
fore the  duty  does  not  impede  the  manufacture. 

You  might  as  well  say  that  a  child's  growth  was  not  impeded 
by  drinking  gin,  because  it  did  not  quite  stop  growing.  But  the 
fact  is  otherwise  : — 

Ibs. 

In  1856-7  the  amount  charged  was       192,297,399 

In  1857-8       „  „  „  187,414,667 

In  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1858,  93,462,130, 

which  gives  for  the  present  annual  amount  ...         ...         186,924,260 

7.  That  the   repeal  of  the  duty  would  make  a  new  impost 
necessary. 

The  repeal  between  1841  and  1852  of  £7,284,895  of  indirect 
taxes  caused  a  positive  increase  of  the  revenue  to  the  amount  of 
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£5,125,712.*  In  the  same  period  the  repeal  of  £1,454,059 
Excise  duties  caused  an  increase  of  £1,156,237.  The  repeal  of 
the  Paper  Duty  would  make  new  taxes  less  necessary.  One  Excise 
duty  kills  another,  and  the  most  productive  excise  duties  would  be 
still  left. 

8.  That  the  duty  is  infinitesimal  upon  a  single  sheet. 
So  is  the  income  tax  upon  a  single  hour's  labour. 

9.  That  a  shilling  book  with  the  duty  off  could  not  be  sold  for 
less  than  11  |d. 

A  half-penny  in  the  shilling  is  tenpence  in  the  pound,  but  the 
income  tax  is  reduced  to  fivepence,  which  is  only  a  farthing  in  the 
shilling.  But  the  income  tax  is  paid  only  on  income  actually 
enjoyed.  The  Paper  Duty  must  be  paid  whether  the  book  is  sold 
or  not,  which  makes  all  the  difference. 

10.  That  the  prices  of  blank  paper,  printed  books  and  news- 
papers would  remain  just  the  same. 

When  it  was  proposed  to  repeal  the  stamp  duty,  the  same  thing 
was  said,  and  yet  now  we  have  half-penny  newspapers. 

11.  That  the  tax  is  not  felt  by  the  public. 

Ask  the  132  paper  makers  who  have  been  sent  into  the 
Gazette  by  the  5  per  cent.,  and  the  shortening  of  the  credit,  if 
they  do  not  feel  it ;  or  the  labourers  who  have  been  put  out  of 
work  by  the  stoppage  of  the  mills  ? 

12.  That  new  Bibles  sell  for  ninepence  half-penny. 

The  Bible  has  a  drawback  allowed  if  printed  by  the  Queen's 
Printer. 

13.  That  school-books  could  not  be  cheaper  than  they  are. 
The   6T3o  farthings  per  pound   would  pay  for  re-editing  them, 

and  then  we  should  not  be  told  that  Leeds,  Hull,  and  Scar- 
borough, are  the  principal  towns  in  Yorkshire,  f 

14.  That  people  who  consume  a  great  deal  of  paper  ought  to 
be  thankful  they  have  so  much  custom. 

Especially  when  it  is  locked  up  in  back  stock  or  disposed  of 
to  the  trunk  maker. 

15.  That  tea  and  sugar  are  taxed,  and  that  this  taxation  is  felt 
in  almost  every  family. 

Bad  enough,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  the  paper  should  be 
taxed  in  which  the  tea  and  sugar  are  wrapped. 

16.  That  tea  and  sugar  yield  £5,000,000  each  to  the  revenue, 
and  that  if  these  articles  were  set  free,  we  could  very  well  endure 
the  Paper  Duty. 

The  Paper  Duty  brings  only  £1,125,549  a-year,  and  cannot 
therefore  supply  the  place  of  £10,000,000.  If  the  people  want  to 
abolish  all  taxes  on  food,  they  must  screw  up  courage  either  to 

*  See  Chapter  II.  t  See  Guy's  Geography. 
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demand  a  reduction  of  expenditure,  or  to  submit  to  more 
direct  taxation,  both  very  good  things ;  the  latter,  too,  will  tend 
to  the  former. 

17.  That  the  paper  tax  is  not  a  poor  man's  tax. 

The  poor  are  injured,  not  by  the  paper  tax  that  they  pay, 
but  by  being  prevented  by  the  tax  from  earning  a  livelihood  by 
making  paper.  Paper  mills  in  country  districts  would  employ  a 
large  number  of  people,  particularly  women. 

18.  That  the  cheapest  paper  hangings  are  sold  retail  at  a  shil- 
ling a  piece,  while  the  cost,  including  duty,  is  only  2f  d. 

The  assumption  is  a  false  one :  the  retail  price  of  the  cheapest 
kind  is  6d.  per  piece. 

19.  That  the  repeal  would  put  £1,500,000  per  annum  into 
the  hands  of  the  press. 

The  press  pay  about  £400,000  per  annum  as  their  share  of 
the  duty,  how  are  they  to  get  the  saving  on  wrapping  paper  ? 

20.  That  the  people  will  not  get  more  knowledge ;  because 
newspapers  and  books  will  not  be  cheaper. 

The  amount  of  knowledge  which  a  book  contains  depends  on 
the  author,  and  if  the  book  is  not  cheaper  there  will  be  more 
money  to  spend  on  authorship. 

21.  That  people  interested  in  the  trade  have  no  more  right  to 
ask  for  a  remission  of  the  Paper  Duty  than  for  a  remission  of  the 
poor  rate. 

This  is  merely  saying  that  an  aggrieved  party  is  an  interested 
party,  and  therefore  must  not  be  heard ;  but  the  whole  business 
of  law  in  England  consists  in  hearing  the  complaints  of  interested 
parties.  It  is  for  those  who  sit  in  judgment  to  ascertain  which 
of  the  interested  parties  is  in  the  right. 

22.  That  Mr.  Drummond  is  vexed  that  so  much  truth  and 
eloquence  against   the  admission    of  the   exciseman   into   one's 
premises  should  be  expended  on  a  little  miserable  tax  of  only  a 
million,  and  nothing  be  said  about  the  Malt  Duty. 

If  Mr.  Drummond  is  afraid  to  turn  the  exciseman  out  of  his 
premises,  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  suffer  him  in  ours.  If 
ne  wants  eloquence  about  the  Malt  tax,  he  ought  to  move  for 
its  repeal. 


CONCLUSION. 

1.  The  Paper  Duty  was  imposed  in  order  that  the  Press  might 
be  under  restraints,  which  were  not  those  of  law. 

2.  The  Paper  Duty  Obstructs  Education. 

3.  The  Paper  Duty  Impedes  Commerce. 

4.  The  Paper  Duty  Hinders  Production. 

5.  The  Paper  Duty  Interferes  with  the  Process  of  Manufacture. 

6.  The  Paper  Duty  Promotes  Pauperism. 

7.  The  Paper  Duty  Destroys  Revenue. 
And  it  ought  to  be  Repealed. 

We  recommend,  then,  the  following  Petition  to  Parliament : — 

&Q  fyt  IJmurarafale  %  Haus*  of  Commons. 

The  Petition  of  the  undersigned 
(Here  insert  their  description  and  locality.) 

SHEWETH — That  the  Legislature  of  this  country  has  long  since 
recognised  the  impolicy  of  taxing  the  material  of  manufactures. 

That  the  Paper  Duty  interferes  most  vexatiously  with  the 
process  of  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  with  the  employment 
of  capital  and  labour. 

That  the  Duty,  by  increasing  the  price  of  printing  paper,  limits 
the  author's  fund,  deteriorates  cheap  literature,  and  thus  operates 
to  the  serious  injury  of  the  progress  of  the  people  in  intelligence 
and  morality. 

Your  Petitioners  therefore  pray  that  the  Paper  Duty  may  forth- 
with be  repealed. 

And  your  Petitioners  will  ever  pray. 
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THE  Committee  of  the  Association  consider  it  highly  desirable  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  the  Newspaper  and  Periodical  Press  throughout  the  Kingdom  ; 
and  would  urge  upon  its  conductors  the  insertion  of  such  leading  articles, 
from  time  to  time,  as  may  he  thought  best  calculated  to  impress  the  Public  with 
a  full  sense  of  the  injurious  influence  of  the  tax,  and  of  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  its  abolition. 

As  indicating  the  feeling  of  the  Metropolitan  Press  upon  the  question,  extracts 
from  articles  that  have  recently  appeared  are  subjoined. 

THE  TIMES. 

"  Take  away  the  duty  and  you  open  the  manufacture,  opening,  also,  hundreds  of  small  mills  in 
the  quiet  valleys  and  on  the  clear  streams  of  the  Midland  and  Southern  Counties.  One  has  only 
to  look  at  one  of  these  ruinous  mills,  to  see  the  old  men  who  worked  in  them  half  their  lives,  and 
hear  their  sad  story,  to  feel  the  excessive  hardship  of  the  duty  under  which  these  mills  were  gra- 
dually impoverished  and  crippled,  and  finally  brought  to  a  standstill,  while  all  other  trades  have 
been  continually  assisted  by  the  Legislature." 

MORNING  POST. 

"  There  are  a  certain  number  of  standard  questions  of  which  whatever  Party  occupies  the  Treasury 
bench  has  to  stand  the  assault  every  year.  The  presence  on  two  benches  of  a  Government  bent  on 
the  acquisition  of  a  majority  has  somewhat  eliminated  them,  not  by  defeat,  but  by  concession,  and 
has  given  new  hope  and  strange  strength  even  to  those  who  have  been  compelled  to  accept  present 
discomfiture.  Foremost  in  this  latter  category  is  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duties.  The  condition  of 
the  national  purse,  and  the  enormous  augmentation  of  expenditure,  occasioned  by  war  and  Avar's 
creations,  with  which  the  ratio  of  increase  in  income,  considerable  and  satisfactory  as  it  is,  has 
been  quite  unable  to  keep  pace,  have  rendered  absolute  success  impossible  during  the  present  year. 
The  strongest  advocates  for  the  measure  felt  that  they  could  not,  consistently  with  then1  duty, 
press  its  immediate  carriage  in  the  face  of  the  financial  statement  presented  to  the  public  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  but  they  have  obtained  not  only  an  admission  from  the  Minister  of 
the  impolicy  of  the  tax,  but  a  positive  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  affirming  the  expediency 
of  its  repeal.  This  is  the  first  time  that  the  cause  of  the  paper  duty  has  succeeded  in  making  such 
a  decided  step  in  advance.  It  stands  first  now  for  repeal ;  and  the  House  of  Commons,  no  less  than 
the  Government,  is  pledged  to  devote  the  first  attainable  surplus  of  means  to  its  extinction  or 
modification.  For  a  long  time  apprehension  was  very  commonly  entertained  that  cheap  paper 
Avould  give  an  impulse  to  literature  of  a  low  character,  if  not  of  a  mischievous  and  demoralising 
tendency.  This,  events  have  proved  to  have  been  a  mistake  and  a  prejudice,  and  we  now  know 
that  the  legislator  can  devise  no  more  efficient  means  of  promoting  the  mental  culture  and  training 
of  the  working  classes  than  by  enabling  the  undertakers  of  literature  to  present  it  at  the  lowest 
possible  price  to  the  public." 

MORNING    HERALD. 

"  The  book  trade  is  oppressed  by  the  paper  duty,  and  the  book  trade  is  not  one  in  these  days  of 
so  flourishing  a  description  as  to  be  able  to  bear  such  heavy  burdens.  So  far,  the  repeal  of  the 
paper  duty  is  called  for  on  merely  mercantile  grounds ;  but  we  advocate  its  repeal,  not  simply  as  a 
tax  on  enterprise,  but  as  a  tax  on  knowledge.  There  is  the  same  30  and  40  per  cent.,  as  the  case 
may  be,  chargeable  on  the  paper  used  in  books  on  knowledge.  Look  at  the  exertions  of  Societies 
for  the  cheap  publication  of  works  of  a  religious,  and  also  of  a  generally  useful  character?  Is  the 
knowledge  conveyed  by  works  such  as  these  a  kind  of  knowledge  that  it  can  be  desirable  to 
oppress  and  restrict  by  such  taxation  ?  There  is  still  another  quarter  in  which  this  tax  operates  as 
a  hardship.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  immense  consumption  of  paper  in  the  mercantile 
transactions  of  the  day.  Imagine  London  alone,  with  its  two  millions  and  more  of  inhabitants — 
with  its  banking-houses,  its  merchants'  counting-houses,  and  its  splendid  shops— and  consider  the 
immense  amount  of  paper  daily  consumed  in  this  city  alone.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  if 
this  tax  is  a  tax  sustained  in  pursuit  of  wealth,  paper  is  consumed  in  mercantile  transactions  in 
respect  of  merchandise  which  is  already  taxed  in  itself.  This  is,  therefore,  but  double  taxation,  and 
as  such  it  ought  undoubtedly  to  cease.  We  are  at  this  moment  directing  the  energies  of  the  better 
classes  towards  popular  education.  If  the  people  are  to  be  educated,  why  throw  a  tax  on  their 
education?  This  is  blowing  hot  and  cold.  The  House  of  Commons  can  hardly  boast  its  liberality 
in  matters  of  education,  when  its  yearly  grants  are  qualified  by  its  taxation  of  pap«r.  Let  us  obtain 
a  repeal  of  such  a  tax,  for  it  conflicts  with  the  best  interests  of  every  class." 
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STANDARD. 

"  The  arguments  for  and  against  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  paper  are  yearly  worn  to  rags,  nn.l 
— to  borrow  a  figure  from  the  very  subject  under  discussion— the  rags  are  continually  worked  up 
afresh,  and  apit-ar  again  in  the  self-same  form.  That  the  agitation  ou  this  most  important 
question  should  have  continued  so  long  without  producing  the  desired  result,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
proof  how  indifferent  the  majority  of  our  legislators  are  to  the  dictates  of  mere  reason  and  principle, 
unsupported  by  any  other  motives  of  action.  Here  is  a  tax,  the  continuance  of  which  is  a  sti^ina 
on  our  financial  system,  and  a  violation  of  the  acknowledged  principles  of  taxation,  in  support  of 
which  nothing  can  be  advanced  but  the  exploded  cry  against  cheap  literature,  or  the  self-evident 
sophistries  of  trade  interests,  standing  its  ground  in  spite  of  the  most  persevering  assaults  which 
every  argument  in  favour  of  progress  and  education,  every  aspiration  for  the  increased  welfare  of 
mankind,  conspires  to  render  victorious.  For  years  it  has  been  recognised  that  the  obstruction  to 
improvements  in  manufacturing  processes  caused  by  the  intrusion  and  oppression  of  the  exciseman, 
was  in  the  highest  degree  impolitic,  and  justifiable  only  where  the  result  of  the  manufacture  consti- 
tutes a  luxury.  In  pursuance  of  this  plain  and  rational  doctrine,  the  duty  on  glass  was,  thirteen 
y«-ars  ago,  abolished,  though  not  before  the  proofs  of  its  absurd  impolicy  had  been  wrought  to  a 
climax  in  the  tact  that  Mr.  Faraday  was  constrained  to  break  off  abruptly  a  series  of  experiments 
on  the  manufacture  of  glass  for  optical  purposes  at  the  moment  the  most  brilliant  results  were  in 
prospect,  by  the  harrying  and  extortionate  interference  of  the  exciseman." 

DAILY   TELEGRAPH. 

"  The  movement  for  repeal  is  confined  to  no  class  or  interest  whatever.  It  arises  from  the  con- 
viction by  the  public  that  it  is  mere  hypocrisy  to  speak  of  national  education,  so  long  as  the 
instructors  of  the  people  are  fettered  and  burdened  by  an  exaction  which,  if  not  levied  upon  a 
necessity  of  human  life,  is,  at  any  rate,  imposed  upon  that  which  is  a  necessity  to  the  life  of  a 
nation.  The  petitions  in  favour  of  repeal  are  not  signed  by  printers,  by  proprietors  of  journals,  or 
by  members  of  the  Press  alone.  They  pour  in  from  every  town  and  from  every  class  in  the  kingdom. 
They  represent  the  body  of  public  opinion.  They  protest  against  a  system  of  fiscal  injustice  and 
false  economy.  They  tell  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that,  so  long  as  he  maintains  the  Paper 
Duty,  he  is  an  enemy  to  popular  education,  and  unjust  to  the  manufacturer.  When  every  sort  of 
exemption  is  allowed ;  v,-hen  designers  of  Jacquard  patterns,  envelope-makers,  and  other  craftsmen 
are  favoured  with  immunity;  when  paper-mache  is  privileged;  when,  in  fact,  all  paper  not  em- 
ployed with  a  strictly  legitimate  and  intellectual  object  is  subjected  to  a  grievous  tariff,  every 
economist  is  justified  in  complaining." 

MORNING    STAR. 

"  Everybody  knows  that  taking  the  duty  off  paper  means  that  we  are  to  have  cheap  paper,  just 
as  a  cheap  cup  or  a  cheap  cigar  would  be  the  immediate  result  if  the  duties  on  tea  and  tobacco  were 
abolished.  Well,  that  being  the  case,  why  should  we  printers  and  publishers,  whose  business  it  is 
to  circulate  instruction  among  mankind,  not  be  able  to  give  our  instruction  untaxed  ?  " 

THE    ATHENXEUM. 

"  Is  it  not  absurd  that,  while  Government  is  enforced  to  spend  vast  sums  in  promoting  popular 
education,  it  should  not  see  the  impolicy  of  inflicting  heavy  fines  on  those  who  are  educating  all 
classes  of  the  people,  free  of  charges  to  the  State  ?  Away  with  these  restrictions  on  intellectual 
light  and  air,  on  speed,  on  discovery,  on  description.  Let  the  Press  declare  against  the  wrong,  and 
the  wrong  will  have  to  cease, " 

SPECTATOR. 

"  Mr.  Disraeli  has  expressed  an  opinion  favourable  to  the  repeal  of  the  Paper  Duty,  if  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  can  be  caught  in  a  position  to  spare  the  amount.  Public  opinion  has,  by 
degrees,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  few  of  our  taxes  have  been  more  impolitic.  The  revenue  is 
rising  again,  and  it  is  probable  that  next  session  may  present  the  desired  opportunity.  Nor  is  the 
recess  to  be  wasted :  a  number  of  gentlemen,  familiar  with  the  business,  have  organised  themselves 
with  a  view  to  marshal  the  press,  and  the  active  portion  of  the  public,  to  bear  upon  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  already  admitted  that  the  repeal  is  only  '  a  work  of  time, '  and  this  systematic  effort 
promises  to  do  the  work  in  the  shortest  time  practicable," 

SATURDAY    REVIEW. 

"  It  is  impossible  not  to  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  relief  from  an  impost  which  perhaps  contains 
more  objectionable  qualities  than  any  other  tax  to  which  we  are  now  subject" 

PUNCH. 

[Essence  of  Parliament]  "  Down  will  go  this  duty  one  of  these  days,  and  then  Mr.  Punch  will 
be  enabled  to  add  another  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  a  year  (which  he  now  pays  to  the  Crown)  to  the 
salaries  of  his  young  men." 

"  The  heaviest  paper  weight— The  duty  on  paper." 

ILLUSTRATED  LONDON  NEWS. 

"  Paper  may  be  considered  in  a  very  fair  way  towards  enfranchisement,  and  if  people  (with  pens 
in  their  hands)  will  forbear  to  use  it  in  a  way  calculated  to  promote  strife  and  increase  taxes,  the 
striking  off  of  the  duty  will  not  be  very  long  delayed.  The  House  of  Commons  has  taken  the 
important  step  ofpassimj  a  resolution  condemnatory  of  the  tax." 

D 
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THE    BUILDER. 

"  A  meeting  has  recently  been  held  to  agitate  for  the  repeal  of  this  absurd  tax;  but  the  daily 
papers  have  already  so  fully  reported  the  forcible  statements  of  the  various  speakers,  that  we  need 
only  say  that,  in  the  next  generation,  our  descendants  will  scarcely  credit  the  fact  that  such  argu- 
ments required  to  be  adduced,  or  such  meetings  to  be  held,  in  the  midst  of  the  boasted  enlighten- 
ment of  this  far  advanced  nineteenth  century.  Being  compelled  by  historical  evidence,  however, 
to  admit  the  fact,  may  it  not,  in  its  turn,  be  adduced  as  evidence  that  our  vaunted  enlightenment  is 
no  better  than  a  mere  empty  boast,  and  that  in  truth  ours  is  but  the  fag-end  of  the  '  dark  ages  ' 
after  all  ?  We  talk  of  desiring  to  spread  knowledge,  and  we  inflict  a  heavy  tax  on  the  means  of 
effecting  it ! " 

ILLUSTRATED    TIMES. 

"Paper  seems  to  have  some  great  attraction  for  our  governors  and  their  excisemen.  They 
cannot  keep  their  lingers  otf  it ;  they  have  taxed  it  since  1712,  and  still  insist  on  doing  so,  after 
sparing  glass,  leather,  bricks,  and  soap.  By  a  strange  contradiction  the  British  Executive  seems  to 
imitate  Jack  Cade,  and  address  a  respectable  class  of  manufacturers  as  Shakespeare  makes  Jack 
address  Lord  Saye:—' Contrary  to  the  king,  his  crown  and  dignity,  thou  hast  built  a  paper-mill.' 
For  to  build  a  paper-mill  is  to  bring  ruthless  officials  in  upon  you,  to  share  the  fruits  of  your 
labours  and  punish  you  for  your  industry — perhaps  (if  you  are  a  small  manufacturer)  to  ruin  you 
altogether.  In  short,  this  particular  excise  has  become  so  hateful  in  its  action  and  in  its  results, 
that  the  gorge  of  decent  folks  rises  at  it,  and  an  agitation  is  now  to  be  carried  on  which  shall  have 
no  pause  except  its  abolition. 

"  In  the  first  place,  this  paper  duty  has  all  the  peculiar  bad  features  of  an  excise,  as  distinct 
from  other  modes  of  taxation,  and  therefore  its  object  claims  the  same  exemption  which  has  been 
allowed  for  other  necessary  substances.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  it  is  levied  on  an  article  which 
has  more  claims  than  most  articles  to  the  indulgence  of  legislation.  Paper,  like  the  precious  metals 
which  it  is  used  to  represent,  has  a  two-fold  use  in  the  world.  As  you  can  employ  gold  either  for 
making  spoons  or  for  a  basis  of  currency,  so  you  can  use  paper  either  to  wrap  coffee  or  to  diffuse 
thought.  A  tax  which  checks  its  sale  does  not,  therefore,  only  interfere  with  popular  comfort  but 
with  popular  education.  So  that  it  is  really  a  tax  which  combines  the  evils  of  the  old  excise  on 
soap  and  the  old  newspaper-stamp  duty  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

"Naturally  the  educational  side  of  the  affair  is  the  most  important;  and  it  is  certainly  an 
anomaly  that  in  this  country  a  great  part  of  one  million  of  revenue  should  be  raised  out  of  the  means 
by  which  the  people  are  taught  to  read,  write,  and  think.  It  is  a  tax  on  grammar,  on  geography, 
on  spelling,  on  the  alphabet.  It  prevents  little  boys  from  getting  up  the  names  of  English  towns 
correctly.  And  yet  we  brag  of  the  pro  gress  of  education." 

HOUSEHOLD    WORDS. 

u  Trials  have  been  made  of  all  possible  and  impossible  fibrous  and  non-fibrous  substances — 
nettles,  hay,  turnips,  parsnips,  colewort,  the  pith  of  thistles,  the  bark  of  the  sallow,  hemp,  the  straws 
of  hemp,  hop-bines,  flax,  cabbage-stalks,  the  stalks  of  the  mallow,  corn,  broom,  sunflower,  mugwort, 
and  clematis,  the  down  of  the  cat's-tail  grass,  the  catkins  of  white  poplar,  the  husks  of  mai/e,  straw 
— in  fact,  everything  fibrous  has  been  taken  in  hand  as  a  substitute  for  the  fast-diminishing  rags,  on 
the  supply  of  which  so  much  of  our  intellectual  advancement  and  moral  progress  depends.  Straw 
seems  likely  to  be  brought  into  extensive  use.  This  is  not  a  new  invention,  though  it  is  only  of 
late  application.  It  was  made  as  long  ago  as  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-nine.  In  eighteen 
hundred  and  one,  the  Society  of  Arts  gave  a  premium  of  twenty  guineas  to  Mr.  Thomas  Wilmott 
of  Shoreham,  Sussex,  for  having  made  ten  reams  of  paper  from  the  paut  plant  of  Bengal,  the 
Corchorous  olitorius  of  botanists.  A  specimen  of  this  paper  was  placed  in  the  nineteenth  volume 
of  their  Transactions,  where  it  may  be  seen  to  this  day.  It  is  a  whity-brown  paper,  something  like 
tea-paper,  and  does  not  bear  the  ink  well.  In  the  volume  of  '  Transactions'  for  eighteen  hundred 
and  twelve,  the  Society  states  that  it  has  two  volumes  containing  a  great  variety  of  specimens  of 

?aper  made  of  raw  vegetable  substances,  namely,  potato  halm,  poplar,  hop-bines,  <fcc. 
Japer  can  never  become  an  article  of  surpassing  cheapness  or  beauty  until  its  manufacture  has 
ceased  to  be  obstructed  by  the  exciseman;  for,  of  all  the  various  kinds  of  paper,  taxed  paper  must 
be  the  worst  and  dearest.  It  may  be  difficult  for  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  part  with  a 
million  and  a  half  of  revenue ;  but  it  will  be  easier  for  him  to  find  some  other  source  for  that 
amount  of  income  than  to  continue  a  burden  already  negatived  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
every  day  becoming  more  intolerable  to  the  Commons  themselves." 

LONDON    JOURNAL. 

"  Were  this  obnoxious  tax  repealed,  we  should  at  once  be  placed  in  a  position  to  cater  more 
liberally  for  the  public.  The  amount  saved  would  not  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  proprietors,  but  be 
expended  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  We  should  be  able  to  increase  the  number  of  our 
illustrations,  and  to  print  upon  paper  of  better  quality.  We  should  be  able  to  render  the  contents 
of  the  'Journal'  more  interesting  by  employing  a  greater  number  of  contributors  and  of  giving 
them  a  larger  remuneration.  Every  penny  received  from  us  by  the  Government,  in  the  shape  of 
the  paper  duty,  is  virtually  filched  from  our  subscribers.  It  is  a  tax  upon  knowledge,  because  it 
cripples  the  energies  and  impairs  the  resources  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  render  knowledge 
accessible  to  the  million.  We  feel  strongly  oa  this  subject,  and  we  hold  that  we  have  a  right  to 
express  our  feelings  plainly,  inasmuch  as  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  of  the  leading  news- 
papers, we  pay  a  larger  sum  to  the  Government  than  any  other  literary  proprietary.  But  we  speak 
)iot  so  much  for  ourselves  as  for  that  immense  reading  public  who  support  us,  and*  upon  whom  this 
tux  falls  with  peculiar  injustice  for  the  reasons  we  have  already  stated." 
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CASSELL'S    ILLUSTRATED    FAMILY    PAPER. 

"The  repeal  of  this  oppressive  and  obnoxious  tax  is  imperatively  demanded,  not  simply  on  the 
ground  of  the  commercial  benefits  which  its  abolition  would  confer  upon  an  important  and  produc- 
tive branch  of  our  home  manufactures,  but  upon  the  much  higher  ground  of  the  baneful  influence 
which  the  maintenance  of  the  tax  exerts  over  the  moral  and  intellectual  welfare  of  the  people.  To 
make  a  parade  of  granting  some  six  or  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  educational  purposes, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  levy  an  oppressive  impost  upon  the  great  medium  of  communicating  know- 
ledge— paper,  is  a  mockery  and  a  contradiction.  We  have  ourselves  bought  our  experience  of  the 
injurious  nature  of  this  tax  somewhat  dearly.  In  our  efforts  to  supply  the  industrial  classes  with 
the  best  productions  of  first-rate  authors  and  teachers  at  the  smallest  cost  to  our  subscribers,  we  are 
compelled  to  pay,  in  the  shape  of  duty  on  paper,  a  tax  of  between  seven  and  eight  thousand  pounds 
per  annum.  We  are  confident  that  all  our  readers  who  appreciate  our  labours  in  the  cause  of  moral 
and  intellectual  progress  will  cheerfully  respond  to  our  appeal,  and  affix  their  names  to  petitions  to 
Parliament  for  the  abolition  of  the  tax  upon  paper." 

MECHANICS'  MAGAZINE. 

"  It  is  a  singular  fact,  and  one  which  proves  the  unselfishness  of  the  press  of  this  country,  that 
the  maintenance  of  the  tax  upon  paper,  which  is  fraught  with  injury  to  writers,  printers,  and  pub- 
lishers, as  well  as  to  the  cause  of  education,  has  been  permitted  to  survive  many  less  obnoxious 
imposts.  The  press  has  now,  however,  resolved  to  submit  to  its  imposition  no  longer,  and  it  would 
be  strange  indeed,  if  the  present,  or  any  other  Government,  should  hope  to  continue  a  tax  which 
every  intelligent  journal  in  the  kingdom  is  prepared  to  resist." 

ENGINEER. 

"  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  is  the  most  unlikely  man  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  accept  a  vote  that 
must  necessarily  be  barren,  or  to  leave  one  barren  when  it  is  capable  of  producing  good  fruit. 

The  use  that  he  intends  to  make  of  the  resolution  referred  to  is  now  very  evident  On  Monday 
last  we  heard  him  say,  that  by  adopting  that  resolution  the  House  had  put  the  tax  on  paper  quite  out 
of  the  sphere  of  deficiencies  or  surpluses  of  revenue,  condemning  it  altogether  for  the  future,  and 
had  given  the  countiy  the  right  to  demand  that  it  should  never  more  be  re-imposed.  We  doubt  not 
Mr.  Disraeli  will  begin  to  discover  some  little  use  hi  the  course  adopted  when  he  meets  with  these 
remarks  of  Mr.  Gibson,  and  he  will  discover  still  further  use  in  it  when  he  finds,  as  we  believe  he 
will  find,  that  the  entire  press  of  the  country  has  set  itself  against  the  tax  henceforth,  and  has 
resolved  to  demand  its  remission  when  the  next  budget  is  laid  before  the  House." 

ATLAS. 

"  One  word  about  the  course  the  Government  has  pursued  in  this  matter.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
believe  that,  with  their  difficulties  and  multifarious  entanglements,  it  could  be  expected  of  the 
present  Ministers  in  the  present  session  to  repeal  this  tax,  and  we  are  ready  to  accept  with  a  certain 
sort  of  willingness  their  promise  to  devote  their  attention  to  its  repeal  next  session.  But  cabinets 
are  apt  to  be  affected  with  a  certain  sort  of  oblivion  in  one  session  as  to  what  has  passed  in  the 
session  preceding,  and  therefore  it  is  as  well  to  inform  Lord  Derby's  administration,  in  order  that 
they  may  profit  during  vacation  by  the  intimation,  that  the  public,  and  the  press  at  the  head  of  it 
mean  to  have  this  tax  repealed." 

GARDENERS'    CHRONICLE. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  paper  duty  exercises  a  very  depressing  influence  on  printers 
and  publishers,  and  that,  in  an  educational  point  of  view,  it  takes  away,  by  its  interference,  at  least 
25  per  cent,  and  so  deprives  the  children  of  the  community  of  cheap  elementary  books." 

NONCONFORMIST. 

"  So  long  as  it  can  be  said  that,  for  the  sake  of  retaining  an  impost  whicli  yields  no  more  than  a 
sixtieth  part  of  the  national  revenue,  the  village  school-book  is  taxed  30  per  cent,  while  University 
publications  are  exempt,  bad  rather  than  good  literature  is  encouraged— that  the  tax  is  augmented 
in  proportion  to  the  cheapness  of  the  article— that  one  publication  that  circulates  nearly  half-a- 
million  a  week  pays  30  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  a  production, — and  that  a  penny  newspaper  circu- 
lating 50,000  would  be  mulcted  £50  every  day  by  the  Excise — the  Legislature  practically  stultifies 
its  professions  of  a  desire  for  popular  enlightenment,  and  checks  that  taste  for  knowledge,  which 
otherwise  the  working  classes  could  soon  themselves  find  means  of  gratifying." 

NATIONAL    STANDARD. 

"  The  duty  on  paper  was  first  imposed  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  and,  like  our  principal  taxes, 
originated  In  our  continental  entanglements.  The  Act  (bearing  date  1711)  stated,  as  the  reason  the 
'necessity  of  raising  large  supplies  of  money  to  carry  on  the  war,  until  your  Majesty  shall  be 
enabled  to  establish  a  good  and  lasting  peace.'  The  natural  consequences  followed.  Though  the 
war  ceased,  the  tax  continued,  and  continues  to  this  hour.  The  duty  levied  on  paper,  in  1855,  was 
£14  14s.  a  ton,  or  a  little  more  than  three  half-pence  a  pound.  The  quantity  of  paper  made  in 
1854,  amounted  to  the  weight  of  179,896,222  pounds. 

-  An  important  use  of  paper  is  in  its  application  to  our  walls,  in  the  shape  of  paper-hangin<rs  :  a 
substitute  for  the  ancient  tapestry.  Those  papers  are,  of  course,  capable  of  every  species  of  colour, 
and  are  sometimes  ornamented  with  beautiful  designs.  The  removal  of  the  duty  would  pro:  ably 
produce  designs  still  more  striking,  perhaps  imitations  of  historic  pictures,  natural  objects,  laud- 
scapes,  .fee.,  which,  though  all  producible  at  present,  would  probably  be  then  wrought  with  greater 
elegance,  and  higher  artistic  skill 

"  But  the  material  is  capable  of  other  and  very  graceful,  useful,  and  ingenious  applications.  The 
papier-mache  manufacture  is  already  a  valuable  trade.  But  there  is  scarcely  any  ornament  of 
architecture,  furniture,  decoration,  or  statuary,  of  which  it  :s  not  capable.  The  duty  impede  ita 
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general  use,  and  impedes,  too,  that  progress  of  invention  which  might  find  out  a  hundred  shapes  and 
uses  for  this  singularly  plastic  material. 

"  The  pressure  on  the  public  journals  is  singularly  severe ;  a  late  statement  in  the  Times  rates 
its  payment  on  this  head  alone,  at  £38,000  a  year.  How  much  the  correspondence  of  that  leviathan 
of  journals  might  be  increased  if  that  pressure  were  removed,  or  how  much  the  general  informa- 
tion of  the  National  Press  might  be  enlarged  and  varied,  we  can  only  conjecture ;  but  the  national 
necessity  for  a  prosperous,  fearless,  and  authentic  Press,  ought  to  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  extin- 
guishing the  impost  at  once." 

FREEMAN. 

"An  American  bookseller  has  collected  a  large  amount  of  notes  on  the  paper-trade,  which  he  has 
published  under  the  title  of  a  'Chronology  of  Paper  and  Paper-making.'  As  far  as  we  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  verifying  its  statements,  they  appear  well  worthy  of  credit.  Some  facts  that 
we  have  culled  from  these  pages  will  throw  light  upon  the  question  as  to  what  ought  to  be  the  rate 
at  which  the  paper  manufacture  should  increase  in  a  reading  and  trading  community,  when  it  is 
unburdened  by  taxation.  It  will  need  only  a  glance  at  the  facts  tabled  in  the  subjoined  columns  to 
supply  the  materials  for  a  correct  judgment  on  this  point.  In  the  American  column,  the  years  1812, 
1829,  and  1846,  have  been  calculated,  in  order  to  a  comparison  with  the  same  years  in  the  English 
column.  The  value  of  the  paper  in  the  English  column  is  calculated  upon  the  fairest  estimate  we 
are  able  to  form,  and  we  feel  certain  it  is  nearly  accurate : — 

ENGLAND. 

1812  Value  of  paper  made,  estimated  by  Stevenson  at  1,000,000 

Ditto  ditto  Colquhoun  at  2,000,000 

1829  Value  of  paper  without  duty,  estimated  at 1,456,000 

1846  Quantity  of  paper  made  127,412,482  Ibs.,  value  2,500,000 

1850  Quantity  of  paper  made  141,032,474  Ibs.,  value  2,750,000 

1854  Quantity  of  paper  made  179,896,222  Ibs.,  value 3,541,710 

AMERICA. 

1810  Quantity  of  paper  5,800,000  Ibs.,  value 160,000 

1812  Value  (calculated)  248,000 

1820  Value  of  paper,  estimated  at    600,000 

1829  Value  (calculated)   1,200,000 

1832  Value 1,400,000 

1845  Value 2,400,000 

1846  Value  (calculated)   2,600,000 

1850  Value 3,400,000 

1854  Value 5,400,000 

"In  1856  the  consumption  of  paper  in  the  United  States  was  computed  to  equal  that  of  England 
and  France  together. 

In  1853  the  annual  consumption  of  France  is  estimated  at. .  3-891bs  per  capita. 

In  1854,  France  and  England,  at 4'551bs,          „ 

In  1854  England  (calculated),  at 6~431bs.          „ 

„        United  States,  at  10'801bs. 

"  This  result  is,  indeed,  sufficiently  remarkable,  for  the  United  States  do  not,  to  any  great  extent, 
carry  on  a  number  of  those  manufactures  which,  in  England,  absorb  a  large  quantity  of  paper ; 
and,  when  this  fact  is  allowed  for,  it  gives  proof  of  the  vast  extent  to  which  paper  is  there  consumed 
for  printing  purposes,  and  how  universally  education  and  reading  habits  must  be  spread  amongst 
the  working  class.  For  many  reasons  we  are  inclined  to  give  full  credence  to  this  estimate." 

COURT    JOURNAL. 

"  It  seems  quite  improbable  that  the  Government  can  withstand  the  pressure  which  is  being 
brought  to  bear  on  the  question  of  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  paper.  It  has  been  shown  so  clearly 
how  injuriously  it  works  in  retarding  the  mental  culture  of  the  country,  that  a  way  of  raising  the 
deficiency  of  national  income  which  the  repeal  of  the  duty  will  make,  must  be  found  from  a  more 
material  source." 

JOURNAL    OF    THE    SOCIETY    OF    ARTS. 
(By  a  Correspondent.) 

"  To  show  the  effect  of  the  duty  upon  the  first  class  of  paper-hangings,  I  will  take  a  ream  of 
paper  weighing  300  Ibs.,  and  being  what  is  technically  denominated  a  self-ground,  as  gray,  buff, 
pink,  or  blue,  as  the  paper  itself  having  been  coloured  in  the  pulp.  Now  the  papcrstainer  is 
paying  for  this  paper  £5  15s.  per  ream  (each  ream  producing  480  pieces  of  twelve  yards  each),  or 
rather  the  net  cash  price  is  £5  12s.,  £1  19s.  4d.  of  which  is  Excise  Duty,  or  55  per  cent,  on  the 
raw  material  of  the  paper-stainer.  The  wholesale  or  manufacturers'  price  of  this  peculiar 
description  of  paper-hangings  is  3£d.  per  piece,  or  £6  17s.  6d.  per  ream,  and  may  be  divided  thus: — 

Cost  per  piece  of  paper,  without  duty         ...  1  |d.  the  piece. 

For  duty          .  ...  Id.  „ 

For  printing  and  profit          .  .  Ofd.        „ 

So  that  the  duty  alone  is  25  per  cent,  more  than  the  printer  realises  for  the  cost  of  printing, 
colours,  pattern  designers,  and  the  usual  expenses  attending  all  commercial  operations,  including 
travelling,  clerks,  <Vc." 
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NOTES    AND    QUERIES. 

"  That  while  efforts  are  making  on  every  side  for  the  spread  of  education,  a  tax  which  bears  so 
heavily  upon  the  production  of  elementary  books  should  continue,  is  an  anomaly  which  cannot  long 
t-xi<t.  "  The  days  of  the  paper  duty  are  numbered,  and  the  result  of  the  present  movement  will 
doubtless  be  to  make  paper  both  better  and  cheaper." 

CITY    PRESS. 

44 '  Open  the  shutters,  and  let  in  more  light'  These,  the  dying  words  of  the  greatest  genius  of 
modem  times,  ought  forthwith  to  be  inscribed  inside  and  outside  all  over  the  walls  of  St  Stephen's, 
to  keep  the  Legislature  reminded  that  the  tax  on  paper  acts  as  a  shutter  to  keep  the  light  and 
knowledge  from  the  people.  Every  pound  of  paper  used  for  printing  pays  a  tax  of  three  half- 
pence, and  the  aggregate  result  of  this  impost  is  as  insignificant  as  not  to  be  worth  even  half-ari- 
hour's  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  robs  the  author  of  his  fair  share  of  the  profits  arising 
from  the  productions  of  his  pen ;  it  acts  as  a  dead  weight  on  every  publishing  enterprise,  and  is 
often  the  only  obstacle  to  great  literary  undertakings,  which  would  reward  talent  and  give  employ- 
ment to  papermakers,  printers,  and  bookbinders,  a  hundred  thousand  strong.  It  tends  to  foster 
monopoly  in  the  book  trade,  by  presenting  to  the  mind  of  the  young  adventurer  the  numbers  of 
'  back  stock'  paid  for  and  stored  up,  and  which  may  never  sell ;  but  which,  nevertheless,  pays  the 
duty  before  it  goes  into  the  warehouse  to  eat  him  up.  It  abstracts  capital  from  one  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  trade ;  it  prevents  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  by  rendering 
experiment  impossible ;  and  it  compels  the  printer  of  a  penny  journal  to  give  his  readers  flimsy 
instead  of  parchment.  The  public  complains  that  the  ink  runs  through,  that  the  paper  smells  bad, 
but  they  forget  that  the  exciseman  is  knocking  at  the  printer's  door,  that  he  haunts  the  paper- 
maker  day  and  night,  and  that  the  real  obstruction  to  the  growth  and  spread  of  knowledge  is  the 
horrid  threehalfpenny  tax.  What  has  been  accomplished  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  since  the 
exciseman  was  banished  from  the  works  ?  It  will  have  its  parallel  in  the  manufacture  of  paper 
when  that  is  similarly  freed.  Glass  is  cheaper  and  better ;  the  window-tax  has  been  abolished,  and 
yet  the  people  have  not  sufficient  light." 

AUSTRALIAN    AND    NEW    ZEALAND    GAZETTE. 

"We  are  glad  to  see  that  a  strong  movement  is  being  made  to  follow  up  the  successful  passing 
of  Mr.  Milner  Gibson's  resolution  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  condemnation  of  the 


The  present  Government  appears  favourable  to  its  repeal  if  possible,  but  to  make  it  possible  all  that 
is  required  is  a  strong  manifestation  of  public  opinion.  Personally,  we  feel  its  incubus  greatly,  and 
if  relieved  from  it  we  should  be  enabled  to  add  considerably  to  our  colonial  correspondence.  We 
hope,  therefore,  to  enlist  our  readers  in  the  movement  for  the  repeal  of  this  offensive  and  injudicious 
impost." 

CANADIAN    NEWS. 

"It  is  with  pleasure  we  announce  the  formation  of  a  '  league  '  to  agitate  the  removal  of  almost 
the  last,  certainly  the  most  injudicious,  of  fiscal  bonds  on  trade  and  industry — the  paper  duty.  We 
do  not  look  upon  the  tax  as  affecting  ourselves  only,  but  its  influence  is  felt  far  and  wide.  Remove 
the  exciseman,  the  pest  which  has  stifled  the  enterprise  of  our  manufacturers,  closed  the  mills— 
those  channels  of  labour — and  driven  many  of  our  best  workmen  to  continental  countries,  where 
4  freedom  '  enables  them  to  compete  with  then:  mother-country ;  and  capital  once  more  will  flow  into 
qmet  country  towns,  affording  employment  to  honest  labour.  The  manufacturer  and  merchant  will 
find  this  branch  of  commerce  rapidly  expand,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  shopkeeper  and  whole- 
sale warehouseman  will  be  benefited. 

"There  is  yet  a  higher  ground  on  which  we  take  our  stand:  abolish  this  impost,  cheapen  the 
cost  of  production,  and  you  increase  the  capital  of  literature  in  all  its  branches ;  good  wholesome 
mental  food  will  become  plentiful,  the  character  and  thoughtfulness  of  the  people  will  be  raised,  and 
the  press  will  influence  the  masses  more  potently  than  all  police  or  prisons.  We  earnestly  trust 
that  the  Newspaper  and  Periodical  Press  Association,  having  issued  their  declaration  of  war,  will 
not  pile  their  arms  till  the  battle  is  won." 


%*  Newspaper  Proprietors  are  requested  to  send  a  copy  of  any  number  of  their 
Journal  containing  an  article  on  the  Paper  Duty,  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Lincoln, 
Assistant  Secretary  and  Collector)  Peele's  Coffee  Houset  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.  C. 
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NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    FOR    THE    PROMOTION 
OF    SOCIAL    SCIENCE. 


ANNUAL    MEETING. — LIVERPOOL,    OCT.    12,    1858. 
Lord  Brougham,  President,  in  the  Chair, 

- "But  the  duty  on  paper  is  a  heavy  burden,  and  goes  almost  altogether  in  diminution 

of  the  fund  destined  for  authors.  It  amounted  to  above  £7,000  yearly  on  the  Penny  Magazine,  when 
it  was  3d.  a  pound.  Had  it  not  been  reduced  to  l£d.  the  Cyclopedia,  must  have  been  given  up  ;  and 
ever  since  the  reduction  one  of  the  greatest  publishers  pays  government  between  £7,000  and  £8,000 
a  year,  the  greatest  part  of  which  would  be  employed  in  paying  for  literary  labour  and  plates,  were 
the  duty  repealed.  The  exaction  of  this  duty  is  among  the  greatest  anomalies  of  our  political 
administration,  though  it  is  not  the  only  one ;  for  while  endeavouring,  by  every  resource  of  negotia- 
tion and  offeree,  not  a  little  costly,  to  put  down  the  foreign  slave  trade,  we  give  it  direct  encourage- 
ment by  opening  our  markets  to  slave-grown  sugar,  and  thus  also  lowering  the  price  of  our  own 
free-grown  produce.  So  while  we  profess  to  promote  education,  and,  indeed,  the  improvement  of 
the  people  in  every  way,  and  expend  large  sums  yearly  to  further  this  great  work,  we  raise,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  powerful  obstruction  to  all  our  operations,  by  laying  a  tax  upon  knowledge  in  each 
one  of  its  various  departments.  We  pay  for  schools  in  all  the  ways  in  which  such  expenses  can  be 
incurred,  and  we  wilfully  raise  the  price  of  every  book  which  can  be  used  at  them.  We  profess  to 
encourage  reading  among  the  people,  and  we  directly  and  effectually  discourage  it,  raising  the  price 
and  lowering  the  value  of  everything  they  read." — The  President's  Addrets. 


SOCIAL    ECONOMY. 


SECTION  MEETING. —LIVERPOOL,  OCT.   17,  1858. 
Sir  James  Stephen,  Presiding. 

"  Mr.  TEMPLAR,  on  behalf  of  Dr.  John  Watts,  of  Manchester,  read  a  paper  upon  the  legislative 
restrictions  affecting  the  manufacture  of,  and  the  trade  in  paper,  which,  he  argued  generally, 
prevented  the  development  of  that  trade,  and  impeded  the  circulation  of  educational  literature. 

"  Mr.  H.  BOHN,  the  publisher,  contended  that  the  removal  of  the  duty  would  be  a  great  loss  to 
the  government,  no  benefit  to  the  trade,  and  none  whatever  to  the  reading  community. 

"  Mr.  A.  LEIGHTON  replied  to  what  he  described  as  the  commercial  '  fallacies '  of  Mr.  Bohn,  and 
mentioned  that  Messrs.  Chambers  had  declared  that  the  paper  duty  compelled  them  to  stop  the  pub- 
lication of  their  Miscellany. 

"  Mr.  TEMPLAR,  in  the  course  of  his  reply,  said  that  the  money  at  present  paid  by  newspaper 
proprietors  in  the  shape  of  duty  might  be  appropriated  in  improving  the  contents  of  the  papers 
themselves. 

"  Mr.  CASSELL  opposed  the  continuance  of  the  duty.  The  addition  of  five  per  cent,  some  years 
back  stopped  100  mills,  and  the  increase  had  to  be  paid  out  of  profits,  for  it  could  not  be  added  to  the 
price  of  paper.  He  had  been  engaged  in  the  education  of  the  working  classes,  and  the  Educator, 
devoted  to  lessons,  which  circulated  200,000,  paid  in  taxation,  in  the  shape'of  paper  duty,  from  £7,000 
to  £8,000  a  year.  Now,  if  he  had  that  money  to  apply  to  educational  purposes,  he  could  command 
the  best  productions  of  the  best  minds  for  the  instruction  and  elevation  of  the  people. 

"  Mr.  COWAN,  M.P.,  as  a  manufacturer,  hoped  the  day  of  their  emancipation  was  not  far  distant 
— although  it  was  almost  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  manufacturers  that  the  duty  should  continue, 
and  they  were  about  to  have  a  meeting  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
upon  the  subject.  Lord  Althorp  had,  however,  said  that  it  was  one  of  the  strongest  argomente~for 
the  removal  of  the  duty  upon  printed  calicoes  that  the  manufacturers  themselves  were  desirous  that 
jt  should  be  retained. 

"  Mr.  T.  B.  SMITHIES,  the  publisher  of  the  British  Workman,  also  spoke  of  the  injurious  effects 
of  the  duty  as  experienced  by  him  in  reference  to  that  publication.  The  removal  of  the  duty  would 
especially  "benefit  the  working  man,  and  by  extending  education,  contribute-  to  the  improved  morality 
of  the  population,  and  he  hoped  the  association  would  direct  its  efforts  to  that  end. 

"  Mr.  H.  BROWN,  Mayor  of  Bradford,  moved,  and  the  Rev.  G.  CURNOCK  seconded,  'That  the 
legislative  restrictions  affecting  the  manufacture  of,  and  the  trade  in  paper,  are  injurious  to  the 
progress  of  education,  and  ought  to  be  abolished.' 

"  The  resolution  was  carried  with  one  dissentient." 
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THE   NEWSPAPER  AND  PERIODICAL   PRESS  ASSOCIATION  FOR 
OBTAINING  THE  REPEAL  OF  THE  PAPER  DUTY, 
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Resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Motion  of  the  Right  Hon.  T.  Milner  Gibson, 
June  21st,  1858. — "That  the  Maintenance  of  the  Excise  on  Paper  as  a  permanent  souice  of 
revenue  would  be  impolitic." 

An  important  Meeting  of  Representatives  of  the  Metropolitan  Newspaper  and  Periodical  Press  was 
held  at  IVelc's  Coffee  House,  on  Monday,  July  the  12th,  1858,  the  Right  Hon.  T.  Milner  Gibson,  M.P.,  in  the 
chair,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  advantages  which  would  result  from  a  Repeal  of  the 
Taper  Duty,  when  it  was  resolved,  that  vigorous  efforts  should  be  forthwith  made,  in  order  to  secure  the 
spi'i-dy  abolition  of  the  Tax,  and  that  subscriptions  to  effect  this  object  should  be  solicited  from  the  Several 
Branches  of  Manufacture  and  Trade  especially  interested  in  the  said  abolition.  In  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  above  resolutions,  an  Association  was  subsequently  formed,  to  cany  out  the  contemplated  object,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Society  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Taxes  on  Knowledge. 


•|jrtsibent. 
THE    RIGHT    HON.    T.     MILNER    GIBSON,     M.P. 


LORD   ASHLEY.    M.P 

A.  S.  AYRTON,  M.P. 

ADAM  BLACK,  M.P. 

L.    H.    BLAND,    M.P.    (Q.C.) 

JOHN  BRIGHT,  M.P. 

W.  BROWN,  M.P. 

LORD  J.  T.  BROWNE,  M.P. 

C.  S.  BUTLER,  M.P. 

I.  BUTT,  LL.D.,  M.P. 

C.  BUXTON,  M.P. 

HON.  G.  H.  C.  BYNG,  M.P. 

J.  CLAY,  M.P. 

W.  CONINGHAM,  M.P. 

LORD  FRANCIS  CONYNGHAM,  M.P. 

C.  COWAN,  M.P. 

W.  COX,  M.P. 

SIR  J.  DUKE,  BART.,  M.P. 

T.  S.  DUNCOMBE,  M.P. 

SIR  A.  H.  ELTON,  BART.,  M.P. 

W.  EWART,  M.P. 

VISCOUNT  GODERICH,  M.P. 


R.  H  ANBURY,  M.P. 

H.  INGRAM,  M.P. 

J.  LOCKE,  M.P.  (Q.C.) 

W.  A.  MACKINNON,  M.P. 

D.  NICOLL,  M.P. 
SIR  J.  PAXTON,  M.P. 
LORD  RAYNHAM.  M.P. 
J.  L.  RICARDO,  M.P. 

J.  A.  ROEBUCK,  M.P.  (Q.C.) 
BARON  L.  N.  DE  ROTHSCHILD,  M.P. 
W.  ROUPELL,  M.P. 

E.  G.  SALISBURY,  M.P. 
W.  SCHOLEFIELD,  M.P. 

SIR  J.  V.  SHELLEY,  BART,  M.P. 

J.  B.  SMITH,  M.P. 

COL.  W.  H.  SYKES,  M.P. 

W.  TITE,  M.P. 

J.  WHITE,  M.P. 

W.  WILLIAMS,  M.P. 

J.  WYLD,  M.P. 


Chairman  of  Committee — JOHN    CASSELL. 
(Fttasanr — JOHN  FRANCIS.         |         gow.  &«. — HENRY  VIZETELLY. 

(Illustrated  Times.) 
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F.  ALGAR. 

S.  O.  BEETON. 

R.  BESLEY. 

E.  T.  BRAIN. 

D.  N.  CHAMBERS. 

F.  CLOWES. 

W.  H.  COLLINGRIDGE. 
J.  P.  EDWARDS. 
F.  M.  EVANS. 


M.  H.  FEILDE. 

F.  T.  FOWLER. 
W.  HEATON. 

G.  J.  HOLYOAKE. 
THORNTON  HUNT. 
W.  KENT. 

E.  LEVY. 
E.  LLOYD. 
S.  LUCAS 


W.  M -MURE  AY. 

J.  MATTHEWS. 

C.  MIALL. 

G.  WM.  PETTER. 

E.  J.  REED. 

G.  ROUTLEDGE. 

HORACE  ST.  JOHN. 

JOHN  TALLIS. 

R.  F.  WHITE. 
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Assistant  Swwtsrg  anb  Collector — MR.  JOHN  LINCOLN. 

All  communications  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  JOHN  LINCOLN,  Assistant  Secretary  ar-d  Collector 
Peeles  Coffee  House,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.G. 
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